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A LITTLE more than eight years 
ago, on the 29th of July, 
1958, to be exact, Robert Rollins 
was placed on six months' proba- 
tion by the Court of the District of 
Columbia. He was then referred to 
the Army's alcoholic rehabilitation 
(Harbour Light) centre in Washing- 
ton. 

As he now looks back in reflec- 
tion, he recalls the misery and de- 
spondency he suffered, the many 
periods in jail, the hang-overs, the 
loss of health, self-respect and 
every other desirable aspect of life, 
because of his craving for alcohol. 
"I had reached a point", he says, 
"where I could go no lower". 

During his initial interview it 
was revealed that his drinking had 
commenced when he was a youth 
of seventeen, during fjie Prohibi- 
tion era. In fact, at this relatively 
young age, he had been engaged 
in the illicit sale of wine and spirits. 

In spite of his drinking habits, 
he progressed in the business 
world, working as a shipping clerk 
for various firms. While still a com- 
paratively young man he became 
superintendent of mall for the 
House of Representatives, an ap- 
pointment he held for twelve years, 
until his drinking habits caused 
him to lose it. 

In this important post he was 
responsible for a staff of thirty-five 
other postal clerks. It was about 
this same time, and due again In 
part to alcohol, that he was sep- 




arated from his wife and daughter. 
There followed a period of only 
partial employment and mostly 
drinking until he finally found him- 
self subject to the terms of the 
court's probation. 

Once on the Harbour Light pro- 
gramme he made excellent pro- 
gress and before very long he was 
able to obtain semi-permanent 
work as a custodian in one of the 
district's public schools. 



He became active in the men's 
fellowship club and, after a trial 
period, was made a member of 
the permanent staff of the Harbour 
Light Centre, working on the em- 
ployment desk. 

Bob Rollins says; "When I came 
to the Harbour Light back in '58, I 
was broken and defeated in many 
ways, mentally, spiritually and 
physically. At that point I turned 
my life over to God and asked Him 



to help me. He answered my 
prayers and now, with eight years 
of sobriety back of me, thanks to 
His grace, I have for some time 
enjoyed a peace of mind that I 
had never before experienced. 

"I read my Bible often and do 
my best to live a good Christian 
life. The inward feeling of being 
close to God is a wonderful thing." 

Photograph by Miller Services, Toronto 



Sixth in a series of fascinating 

and JtHle-known facts concerning 

William Booth, Salvation Army 

Founder 

WILLIAM BOOTH'S thoroughness 
was never more in evidence 
than in the preparation of his 
addresses and sermons, which, in his 
last years, because of failing eye- 
sight, he was forced to dictate. Draft 
upon draft would be prepared, and 
paragraphs and sentences read over 
to him repeatedly, until he was 
satisfied that the form was accurate 
and the language sufficiently ex- 
pressive. 

Many and varied were the sub- 
jects he would dilate upon, such as 
socialism, the Poor Law, hydro- 
pathy, in which he was a great be- 
liever, children and Sunday schools, 
marriage and divorce, public adver- 
tising, the intensive cultivation, of 
land, missionary propaganda, emi- 
gration, colonization, the training 
of children, criminology, congrega- 
tional singing, housing, thrift, public 
morals, temperance, government, 
education and discipline. Many such 
addresses I was privileged to help 
him prepare. He seemed to have 
an amazing understanding of life, of 
human nature, and of the moral and 
spiritual needs of the people. 

His address on socialism to staff 
officers was a masterpiece. Socialism 
was being brought more forcibly 
before the people at the time, and 
I read much to the General from 
books for and against this compar- 
atively new doctrine. The result 
was that the General was partic- 
ularly well-informed on the sub- 



Construction Gang 

By SISTER ALICE GILLARD 

A MOTTO on the wall in the office 
of a building supplies company 
reads: "I would rather belong to 
the construction gang than to the 
wrecking crew." 

If we could choose, there is no 
doubt that the vast majority of us 
would rather build up than tear 
down. 

So far as the league of mercy is 
concerned, there is no doubt to 
which of the two crews these tire- 
less workers belong. The service 
to which these unselfish men and 
women give their time and attention 
is one of the most effective means 
of building up the Kingdom in the 
hearts of the people that can pos- 
sibly be employed. 

Many a patient at home or in 
hospital could tell of the inspiration 
and comfort they receive at the 
sight of the uniform and the smiling 
face, and from the sympathetic voice 
of the league of mercy worker. 
Many of these patients appreciate 
the friendly offer to write a letter, 
and mail it; or perhaps to read a 
letter left unread because of weak- 
ness. 

The gift of The War Cry week 
by week brings great pleasure and 
the remembrance at Christmas time 
and other special seasons are grate- 
fully received by residents in insti- 
tutions and hospitals. 

The varied services which the 
league of mercy renders are too 
numerous to mention, and the ster- 
ling worth of the work and influence 
of these workers deserves the appre- 
ciation and support of all of us, and 
our prayers that the work of this 
"Construction Gang" shall continue 
and prosper. 




mother, and belieue me, 

Your affectionate General, 

William. Booth. 

I always found the General solic- 
itous of my personal requirements 
and anxious that I should keep 
physically fit. On occasions this con- 
cern for me was demonstrated in a 
curious way. 

When billeted at the home of a 
certain wealthy lady it was custom- 
ary for the General to dine with 
his hostess alone. This gave him the 
opportunity to speak freely about 
his schemes. I was left to the mercy 
of the old housekeeper, and so 
meagre was the provision made for 
me that I often thought she econo- 
mised on the housekeeping to her 
personal advantage. 

Occasionally during these visits 
the General would express the hope 
that I was getting sufficient to eat. 
My replies were not of a very en- 
thusiastic character, and he was ob- 
viously concerned. His own suppers 
at this time consisted of a basin of 
a well-known brand of milk food 
and a few pieces of fried bread. 



BOOTH THE BELOVED 



ject upon which he felt it opportune 
to speak to his leading staff. 

Never shall I forget his exacting 
preparation for a series of corps 
officers' councils in Great Britain. 
These were held in five of the prin- 
cipal centres. How strenuously and 
long the General worked in prepar- 
ation few people could imagine. 
There were three days of meetings 
for officers of all ranks and one day 
for staff officers, and for weeks the 
two of us worked together all day 
and far into the night. 

The General would first dictate 
and I would draft the notes on the 
typewriter. Following correction 
and expansion, a new draft would 
be prepared and then another, each 
being worked at meticulously. Then, 
when all was ready for the final 
copy, great care had to be exercised. 

The General's sight was so im- 
paired that he could see the notes 
only if they were done on a machine 
with large type and also set out in 
special form. Square white paper 
with red-lined borders was used, 
and the main headings were typed 
in capital letters and double spaced, 
the subordinate paragraphs being 
indented and in the lower case. 
Thus not much could be put on a 
page. There were more than three 
hundred pages. 

A copying ribbon had to be used, 



BY COMMISSIONER 
JOHN EVAN SMITH f 

For the last five years of William 
Booth's life, the writer — as a young 
officer — was his personal secretary. 
Before the Commissioner (pictured be- 
low) was promoted to Glory from his 
home In Australia a few years ago, 
he wrote these Impressions of that 
period. 



and on the way to Bristol, our first 
appointment, I collapsed altogether, 
and returned to London a sick man. 

Full though the General's days 
were, it was characteristic of him 
that he found time during my ill- 
ness to write me a couple of notes 
in his own hand. How greatly I 
prized them! Here is one, dated 
June 11th, 1909: 

My dear Captain: I have been so 
sorry to learn on my return that you 



Painstaking Preparation of Sermons 



so that the lettering would be 
brought out more clearly when the 
pages had been press-copied with a 
wet sheet, a method long since out 
of date. 

Then each page had to be dried, 
and the main paragraphs underlined 
in black ink and the subordinate 
paragraphs in red. After this proc- 
ess the General could, although with 
difficulty, just manage to read his 
notes. 

So strenuous and exacting was 
this preparation, in addition to my 
many other duties, that by the time 
it was over I was totally exhausted, 



have teen, and still arej so ill. I do 
hope by this time you have -found 
some real relief and that you will, of 
the mercy of our Lord, soon be your- 
self again. 

Bristol was very heavy on me, but 
we had useful meetings, and I hope 
1 shall be able to fix my notes up 
more satisfactorily for Manchester 
from the knowledge 1 have gained 
of them. Meanwhile I am reckoning 
that everything toill be done to help 
your recovery from the fact of your 
being at home, and shall hope to 
hear better news about you. 

Remember me to father and 



Late one evening as he was about to 
retire for the night he walked into 
my room saying, "Smith, I've been 
worried about you." And putting his 
hand in his frock coat pocket, he 
pulled out his handkerchief, which, 
to my surprise and amusement, con- 
tained two or three pieces of fried 
bread for his hungry secretary! 

Dramatic upon the platform, the 
General was almost equally so when 
dictating. No one could doubt that 
the matters of which he spoke were 
matters of life and death to him, 
and he had the faculty of making 
them intensely real to others. I 
recall one particular evening in his 
study. 

PALE HORSE 

The circumstances were uncanny. 
The heavy curtains were drawn 
over the window and the incandes- 
cent light, with its large, green 
shade, was focussed directly upon 
the blotting pad on his desk, at 
which I was sitting. The rest of 
the room was in darkness. The Gen- 
eral sat back in an armchair, dictat- 
ing to me notes of an address he 
was preparing, entitled "Death on 
the Pale Horse". 

Nothing could I see but my note- 
book under the glaring gaslight, 
while only the General's husky 
voice broke the silence of the room. 
Paragraph by paragraph, sentence 
by sentence, almost word by word, 
corrections and additions were 
made. Hour after hour passed by, 
until, almost overcome by the eerie 
atmosphere of the room and by the 
General's graphic description of the 
stealthy approach of Death on the 
pale horse, I became quite disturbed 
and my hand was shaking nervous- 
ly. I could write no more for 
imagining that Death on the pale 
horse was coming upon me there 
and then! 

Perhaps the Founder sensed my 
uneasiness, for suddenly I was 
aware that he had risen to his feet 
and was saying in his deep voice, 
with that touch of humour that was 
always so attractive, "Smith, I think 
we'd better go to bed". 

Very thankfully, I agreed. 
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The War Cry 



In two weeks' time our BIBLE SCHOOL will re-commence with a series 
on the Acts of the Apostles, In the meantime we are introducing 
selections from "The Soldier's Armoury", the Salvationist's invaluable 
book of daily Bible readings [obtainable half-yearly at 45c from the 
Trade Dept.). These extracts appeared last January. 



ALL THINGS NEW 



These readings were designed to r emind us that 

in Jesus Christ a life is offered to us which h as 

constant freshness and vitality. 

"He who was seated on the throne said, 'See, I am making everything 
new' " (Rev, 21:5, Weymouth). 

fVUR greatest dread is that life will become drably monotonous, for this 
" would deny a basic law of life — that of growth and development. 

Writing in rather a cynical vein, the Preacher in Ecclesiastes says, 
"What has been is what shall be, what has gone is what shall go on, and 
there is nothing new under the sun" (1:9, Moffatt). We need to correct 
the impression given by Ecclesiastes with our title-verse from the Book 
of the Revelation: "He who was seated on the throne said, 'See, I am 
making everything NEW ". 

In a sense the Preacher was both right and wrong. Much which man 
imagines is "new under the sun" is merely the old under a different guise. 
What is genuinely new comes from God, the eternal Creator. 

The truth has important personal implications. It is our sins and selfish- 
ness which make It/e repetitious and stale. It is God who can bring freshness 
and life. Nor do we need to wait until eternity when John's vision will be 
fulfilled in a way that surpasses our understanding. The Christian life is 
frequently described in the New Testament in terms of new things. 

Let us reassure ourselves that fellowship with Christ brings us into 
touch with the Source of all that is new. In his outward circumstances 
the Christian may know the dreariness of dull routine. But in Christ he 
is delivered from the stale monotony of a life that has no spiritual signi- 
ficance. 

A NEW ORDER 

• Life is often revitalized by new experiences. We meet new ac- 
quaintances and make new friends, we fall in love, we accept fresh tasks: 
life takes on wider dimensions at such times. "When anyone is united to 
Christ, there is a NEW WORLD; the old order has gone, and a NEW 
ORDER has already begun" (2 Cor. 5:17 N.E.B.), On this level we some- 
times need deliberately to provide ourselves with the stimulus of a new 
interest. 

At a deeper level we begin to live in a new tuorld when we become 
disciples of Jesus Christ. Paul accepted the Jewish doctrine of two "ages" 
or "aeons" — the present age which is under the sway of evil powers, and 
"the world to come" when God's reign will be fully established. But he 
further developed this doctrine by affirming that the Christian has already 
begun to live in God's new order and to experience the powers of that 
eternal world. 

Paul was here closely following the words of his Master about the 
Kingdom of God. Jesus had repeatedly stressed that life in the Kingdom is 
a present, glorious possibility — not a far-off experience for which we 
can only hope. 

Saul Kane, in John Masefield's The Everlasting Mercy, saw the whole 
material world through new eyes after his conversion: 

glory of the lighted mind. 

How dead I'd been, how dumb, how blind. 
The station brook to my new eyes, 
Was bubbling out of Paradise; 
The waters rushing from the rain 
Were singing Christ has risen again. 

1 thought all earthly creatures knelt 
From rapture of the joy I felt. 

Such ecstasy must fade, but the Christian continues to live in a world 
made new by the power of Christ. It amounts to this: we must live in 
this world with its strange and bewildering contradictions, but we can 
live in the Kingdom of God with its eternal freshness and vitality. 

A NEW RELATIONSHIP 

• In Christ we are promised a quality of life which never grows 
stale. We have every right to hope for the fulfilment of this promise, for 
life is made up of relationships, and the Christian knows fellowship with 
God Himself. Why is it that our experience sometimes falls below our 
expectation? 

One likely reason is that we fail to take seriously the unconditional 
loue of God. Just as human relationships can deteriorate so too can our 
relationship with God. It can cease to be one of loving trustfulness and 
become a strained attempt to earn God's favour. Luther was taught by 
severe parents to fear God, rather than love Him. In terror of divine 
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judgment he entered a monastery, but found no peace. Describing his 
experience, he wrote, "In the cloister we had enough to eat and drink, 
yet were we suffering and tortured in heart and conscience ... I thought 
how long I must do good works before Christ would be to me friendly 
and gracious." 

Old Testament religion was based upon a covenant established between 
Jehovah and Israel at Sinai. Religion, became man's attempt to obey the 
law given through Moses. Fear of judgment when one failed, and pride, 
when one was able to keep the- law, poisoned men's relationship with God. 
Jeremiah saw that this covenant would be superseded (Jeremiah 31:31). 
At the last supper Jesus showed that His death would make possible a 
new relationship (covenant) between God and man — one based solely 
upon love: "This cup means the NEW COVENANT ratified by My blood 
shed for your sake" (Luke 20:20, Moffatt). 

To ponder frequently the love revealed at Calvary will help us to live 
in grateful trust and humble dependence upon God. 

A NEW DIRECTION 

• The early Christians were known as "those of the Way". It was 
obvious to all that their discipleship meant more than holding certain 
beliefs — it was a manner of life. Life takes on a new direction from the 
moment we identify ourselves with Christ: "As Christ was raised from 
the dead in the splendour of the Father, so also we might set our feet 
upon the NEW PATH of life" (Rom. 6:4, N.E.B,). 

Two complementary truths about this "new path of life" call for our 
thought. Firstly, it is obuious that stepping out along this way we are de- 
livered from one of the greatest blights of the modern age — aimlessness. 
As we become increasingly "alive to Christ" we find deeper significance 
in what we once thought were mundane affairs. 

Secondly, we must note that this Christian way does not merely lead 
to life — it is a "path of life". Jesus said not "I am the goal" but "I am the 
Way". About some Christians there is an air of restlessness which suggests 
an inability to enjoy the present. They are pilgrims on the move, but they 
have thought for little except the destination. 

They need to learn from Catherine of Siena that the Christian journey 
itself is one that is eminently satifying. "All the way to Heaven is heaven", 
she writes, "because He said, 'I am the Way'." 

(To be continued) 
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The Stand Against lennon 

'PHAT large numbers of teenagers in the USA have openly protested 
against Beatle John Lennon's alleged sacrilegious statements 
concerning Jesus Christ and Christianity is an encouraging sign in 
these days of religious apathy. By taking a stand on the side of 
Christian values by persuading radio stations to black-list Beatle 
records — normally the number one hit — they are, as one dise- 
[ockey put it, making an effort to "show them (the Beatles] that they 
cannot get away with this sort of thing". 

For Want of Thought 

A TRAGIC aspect of so many of Canada's accidental deaths is 

that with a little thought and care so many of them could have 
been prevented. 

This has been demonstrated forcibly in a number of ways dur- 
ing the past few days. The annual report of the Dominion Fire 
Commissioner states that the number of fire deaths in the last year 
under review was 603, fifty more than in fhe previous year. 

Fire is the fourth leading cause of accidental death in Canada. 
Of the total deaths by fire, children represented 245, and the report 
states that their lives could possibly have been spared had those 
responsible for their safety taken the proper precautions. Three- 
quarters of the deaths occurred in residential properties, and it is 
here that the enforcement of fire control measures and inspection 
procedures is most difficult. 

As in the past many years, the leading causes of fires continued 
to be smokers' carelessness or improperly installed heating and 
electrical equipment. Human carelessness and ignorance of fire 
hazards continued to play a considerable part in the cause of the 
75,306 fires during the year, loss amounting to $148,376,961. 

Personally to encounter the heart agonies suffered by one 
family over the loss of a child, would be enough to shock most 
people out of the attitude which can dismiss tragic statistics with 
but a momentary sigh. We are our brother's keeper, and if measures 
can be set in motion to prevent some of this needless loss, then we 
must exercise such powers as we have to see that this is done. 

An intensified educational programme designed to reach chil- 
dren as well as adults, together with a more rigid enforcement of 
fire safety regulations can go a long way to meeting the need. No 
doubt a good deal can be accomplished in the schools. 

The Dominion Fire Commissioner announces that a "Fire Pre- 
vention Education Textbook" has been prepared and can be pro- 
cured from the Queen's Printer. Two other publications available are 
"Fire Safety in the Home" and "Farm Fire Safety". 

Yet another measure to help cut down the mounting loss of 
life is the setting up of safety standards for automobile tires. Presi- 
dents of Canadian tire manufacturers have already met with govern- 
ment representatives to discuss tire standards in principle. 

Although defectively-made tires are responsible for only a small 
proportion of accidents, this is a factor that can and should be cor- 
rected, it was agreed. Task forces of key department officials are to 
work on tire safety and vehicle safety. Standards of performance 
are being devised to regulate the quality and construction of tires 
and measures will be taken to inform the public of the conditions 
and load under which each tire is designed to operate safely. 

An official report stated that "the public interest is the hub of 
these regulations . . . and the manufacturers showed a keen aware- 
ness of safety factors". These evidences of a quickening realization 
of the preciousness of life are most encouraging and it is for the 
men and women in the street, as well as in the house, to co-operate 
with any effort being made to save life and diminish the degree of 
human suffering. 



GENERAL TO VISIT 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

Hospital Opening in St. John's 
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GENERAL Frederick Coutts 
will lie visiting Canada on 
August 38th and 29th for the 
purpose of opening the new 
Grace Hospital in St. John's, 
Newfoundland. Premier 
Joseph Smallwood will offi- 
cially declare the hospital 
open on Monday, August 29th, 
at 3.00 p.m. 
The General will also con- 



duct united area meetings on 
Sunday and Monday evenings 
in the Gower Street United 
Church, St. John's, at 8 p.m. 
Commissioner Edgar Grin- 
sted, the Territorial Com- 
mander, will support the 
General. 
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with "Gleaner" 



AROUND 



MORE ABOUT YOUNGEST BANDSMAN 



"DECENTLY I featured the fact 
■*■* that Band Reservist Andrew 
Graham, of Danforth Corps, Ontario, 
had become a commissioned Bands- 
man at the early age of thirteen. He 
wondered if this was a record. By 
airmail there came word from Re- 
tired Bandmaster John Morris, of 
Ealing Corps, England, claiming to 
have been commissioned at twelve. 
Now I have a letter from Retired 
Corps Sergeant-Ma j or W. N. Good- 
ier, of Montreal Citadel, who says: 

T have read with interest your com- 
ments on the youngest commission- 
ed bandsman. My appointment as a 
young member of the Montreal 
Citadel Band (there was no junior 
band then) began at the time the 
late Colonel Joseph Pugmire was 
stationed in Montreal. His sons Ernest 
(the late Commissioner and Nation- 
al Commander, U. S. A.) and Her- 
bert (retired Lt.-Colonel, U. S. A.) 
were also young members. 

I was ten years of age then and 
during the following months the 
late Commissioner W. J. B. Turner 
(then Provincial Officer, including 
in his command the adjacent State 
of Vermont, U.S.A.) called to see 
my mother, a Methodist, to ask if I, 
with my older brother, could join 
the band permanently. 

She gave her consent, which re- 
sulted in the two of us being includ- 
ed in a musical group accompanying 
the P. O. on a trip through Vermont. 
During the same summer school 
holidays, I was next commandeered 
to accompany one of the officer 
members, the late Adjutant Tom 
Bloss, whose duties were as "G. B. 
M." (grace before meat) officer at 
the time, making his collections and 
conducting meetings in the Province 
of Ontario. I sang and played violin 
and cornet solos in his meetings. 

Bandmaster W. Smith, a Cana- 
dian, was the first leader of the 
Montreal Citadel Band at the time 
of my unorthodox induction as a 
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member. Owing to serious illness he 
retired just before his passing and 
was succeeded by Bandmaster W. 
Ballantyne and then by John Robb, 
both from Scotland. Then followed 
Bandmaster Alfred Dunk, he being 
succeeded by Bandmaster W. G. 
Lambert. Both were from England. 
I was appointed Deputy Bandmaster 
under Bandmaster Dunk and con- 
tinued as such under Bandmaster 
Lambert. 

Joining the Territorial Headquart- 
ers staff in Toronto, I was associat- 
ed with the Canadian Staff Band. 

Upon the resignation of Band- 
master Lambert, I was commission- 
ed as bandmaster at Montreal Cita- 
del, serving as such for the next 
fifteen years until December, 1929, 
when I handed the baton over to the 
distinguished Bandmaster J. Norman 
Audoire. It might be interesting to 
note that, during the latter years of 
the late Bandmaster Audoire's lead- 
ership, a band celebration was held 
at which, with the exception of the 
first two bandmasters — Smith, and 
Ballantyne (who did not return to 
Canada from the first world war but 
joined London's Regent Hall Band), 
the other four living former band- 
masters participated and each con- 
ducted a band item on the pro- 
gramme, which was unique. 

Since that event the other three 
have passed on, leaving me as the 
sole survivor of that group. Now, 
with Norman Audoire gone, I am 
the last of all the "formers" in lead- 
ership of the M.C.B. 

So, as I am approaching the age of 
seventy-six and r e minis cing, I 
thought it might be interesting to 
add my quota to your column, after 
serving as an instrumentalist in the 
good old S.A. for over sixty-four 
years. 

Any more offers? 

MORE PRIZE-WINNING POEMS 
WILL APPEAR IN AN EARLY ISSUE 



The War Cry 



Introducing Another Guest Contributor 



WE HAVE NOTHING 
ON THE WAITER 



"WAIT" IS A VERY 
PROMINENT WORD 
IN SCRIPTURE AND 
FULL OF PROMISE 



"Wait on the Lord: be of good 
courage, and He shall strengthen 
thine heart: wait, I say, on the Lord" 
(Psalm 27:14). 

"The Lord is flood unto them that 
wait for Him, to the soul that seek- 
eth Him" (Lam. 3:25). 

DO waiters deserve the rather less 
than complimentary name some 
people give them? Shakespeare re- 
veals that even in his day the 
waiter's reputation was being made, 
for there is a scene In one of his 
plays where again and again the 
waiter is called. Repeatedly the 
waiter replies from the next room, 
"At once!" But he does not appear. 

Hurries Off 

There is the waiter who presents 
a menu for one's consideration, 
waits ten seconds, hurries off saying, 
"I'll be back in a minute," and then 
leaves the hungry patron to do the 
waiting. Another type can't remem- 
ber what was wanted, even with the 
aid of pencil and paper, and you 
get what he has his mind on; maybe 
he serves you and then stands aside, 
but is so absorbed in other matters 
around that he fails to observe your 
frantic signals when you want him 
to bring some item of cutlery or 
perhaps the sauce. 

Of course, one could enumerate 
at length the virtues of waiters. 

All of these variations of attitude 
in waiters have their counterparts 
in spiritual affairs, in those who 
should "wait on the Lord". 

Waiting is hard work. No one likes 
it. Perhaps it has always been so. I 
remember how, years ago, it was 
the vogue for a person requested to 
wait to reply, "Wait (weight) broke 
the wagon down". However, wait- 
ing and weight have something in 
common — they weary and worry. 
Certainly waiting is not liked in the 
twentieth century. "Let's go" is the 
order of the day. 

Few Giants 

Wait is a prominent word in the 
Scriptures, and full of promise. 
Isaiah says, "They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength". 
Undoubtedly one of the reasons why 
there are so few spiritual giants in 
the land is that there is a lack of 
waiting upon God. King Saul at 
Gilgal could not wait the full time 
Samuel had set, so he himself made 
to the Lord an offering which only 
a priest was entitled to make. Losing 
control of himself, he subsequently 
lost control of the kingdom. 

"Rest in the Lord, and wait pa- 
tiently for Him" sounds comforting, 
but we find it hard to do. We are 
all impatience; we visualize our op- 
portunities going and find it hard 
to be still. Yet patience leads on to 
experience and hope, and "hope 
maketh not ashamed". 





By COMMISSIONER GLENN RYAN 

J territorial Commander. U.S.A. Southern Territory 



"A table far two? 
Right here, Sir." 



Photograph by Miller 
Services, Toronto. 



The word wait, as found in the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, 
means more than to delay, to stand 
still, though to stand still is very 
much the attitude many of us need 
to adopt in our attitude to God. Like 
the waiter who presents the menu 
and after a few seconds moves 
away, it is the habit of some of us 
to pray in a hurry, "short-order" 
style, without waiting to hear what 
God has to say to us. Our prayers 
are a monologue. At the end of them 
we hurry off to other affairs which 
we evidently regard as being more 
important than waiting on God. It 
becomes evident that we do not ex- 
pect a reply, and so, being faithless, 
we are fruitless. 

Watt, as used in the Bible, arises 
from such meanings as "bind to- 
gether, perhaps by twisting". Those 
who wait on God in this sense bind 
themselves to Him; they are so 
wound round Him and intertwined 
that there is constant communion — 
a shared living. Perhaps this is also 
conveyed in Jesus' words, "Take My 
yoke upon you," for if we are yoked 



— bound together — with Him, we 
shall have a might altogether be- 
yond the human. 

"Wait on the Lord" also means 
to look to; to take heed. The waiter 
who is absorbed in affairs around 
him will serve his patron poorly, 
Surely this point does not need to 
be driven in; the "cares of this 
world, and the deceitfulness of 
riches . . . choke the word" today. 
Even those who have given their 
lives to God's service may put serv- 
ice ahead of Him. 

Taking Heed 

We see in the story of the healing 
of the lame man at the temple gate 
an illustration of wait in the sense 
of take heed, for when Peter said, 
"Look on us," the narrative says 
that "he gave heed unto them, ex- 
pecting to receive something". That 
is the waiting God wants His people 
to practise; to give heed, expecting 
to receive. What the lame man ob- 
tained was not what he expected, 
but something far better, beyond 



his expectations. That, too, is God's 
way with those who wait for Him. 
Jeremiah said it: "The Lord is good 
unto them that wait for Him, to the 
soul that seeketh Him." 

Now look at the waiters again. 
The good waiter stands still and 
listens. This is important; indeed, it 
is essential. Then he goes and obeys: 
this is the whole purpose of listen- 
ing. Perhaps the reason why some 
of us never listen is that we do not 
want to obey; too many are quite 
willing to wait in the sense that 
they delay or remain idle: they are 
quite willing to leave everything to 
God. 

But Paul, in his testimony before 
Agrippa, said, "Whereupon ... I 
was not disobedient unto the heav- 
enly vision ..." This is what makes 
a good waiter: hearing and then 
doing. When we become our Lord's 
"waiter" He can say to us, "Cast the 
net on the right side," and against 
our own reasoning we will cast — 
and catch. The Lord said to such a 
man, "Ananias . . . arise, and go . . . 
and inquire . . . for one called Saul 
. . . that he might receive his sight." 
And though Ananias questioned, he 
was not disobedient; he was the 
kind of waiter who hears and then 
does. Though Ananias is not men- 
tioned again, apart from Paul's testi- 
mony, what a wonderful privilege 
was his to be God's servant in the 
opening of the eyes of the man who 
became the world's evangelist. 

Tarry and Go 

Before he finally withdrew His 
physical presence from this world, 
Jesus said to His disciples: "Tarry 
ye in the city of Jerusalem, until 
ye be endued with power from on 
high." Tarry also means to wait, but 
in the sense of staying for a while 
and then going. Only those should 
go who have first tarried; those who 
have waited in expectation until the 
promise of the Holy Ghost has be- 
come fulfilled for them. Then shall 
they enter into something of the 
realization of what Jesus meant 
when He said: "The works that I 
do, shall he do also." 

"They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength." 



TUTOR WANTED 
Anyone able to supply keyboard diagram 
for a Lachenal Edeophone Duet Concertina Is 
requested to write to Colonel R. Walt (R), 
c/o Training College, 2130 Bayvlew Avenue, 
Toronto 12, On!. 
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BRIGADIER CHRISTINE E 

McMillan talks about 
one of her very old 

FRIENDS 
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MARTHA IN A TIZZY 



MARTHA ts an old friend of ours. 
We know each other remark- 
ably well and are not afraid to say 
to each other what we really think. 

Well, the other day Martha came 
to me in -what can only be called a 
fearful tizzy. She was "agin" the 
world, for, out of its billions of 
population, one or two people had 
treated her unfairly, unjustly, with- 
out tact, courtesy or kindness. She 
was outraged, enraged and exces- 
sively upset! 

Martha is naturally rather an 
easy-going sort, likes children, is 
kind to old people and animals and 
usually Is prepared to live and let 
live. Bur not that day! She fumed 
and sputtered and spread the con- 
tagion of her frustration and outrage 
far and wide. 

LITTLE LESS 

She got over it, of course. We 
always do. In speaking about it to 
me afterwards, she said, "I wish I 
hadn't felt like that. It did me no 
good. I feel a little less, somehow 
... as though I had let myself 
down." 

We talked about it at length . . . 
about why we feel this way at 
times, about what we ought to do 
and can do about it. 

"Of course," said Martha, "I'm 
not saying I was entirely wrong. 
What happened was not right, how- 
ever you look at it, and however 
much you want to look at it objec- 
tively. It was wrong and I was right 
to be angry. Wasn't I?" 

I agreed with Martha, but to- 
gether we wondered where an out- 
raged sense of justice ceased to be 
objective and became a matter of 
personal aggrievement. We won- 
dered how concerx|ed a Christian 
should be when his personal plans 
go wrong, or when he has been 
hard done by, or thinks he has. 

WISDOM HELPS 

Wrongs, actual wrongs, should 
never be passed by with lazy or 
thoughtless indulgence. If, we can 
make them right, we must do what 
we can; if there is nothing we can 
do, then wisdom will help us to 
know whether we must at least 
register disapproval or keep silent. 

That is for the wrong itself. Now 
about what it does to us. Any wrong 
is evil, and with evil that touches 
us, we can do one of two things — 
let it enter the citadel of our inmost 
being there to upset the balance and 
create chaos and disorder, or, by a 
definite act of will, keep it outside 
and refuse to be even on speaking 
terms with it. 

When we let it in to the extent 
that we are angry, resentful or 



bitter, we have allowed that evil to 
come to flower and fruit in our own 
lives. We ourselves, as Martha said, 
have become diminished, disorgan- 
ized and somewhat out of orbit. And 
because we are knocking about in 
our small universe of every day life, 
out of kilter and at cross-purposes, 
we are getting in the way of all 
who live near us, passing on the 



uneasy contagion of our "upsetness". 
When we are able to be quite 
honest with ourselves, we usually 
see that what is affronted, mostly, is 
our own sense of pride. Once we 
recognize this and face it bravely, 
we can ask God in humility to help 
us to withstand the onslaught just 
as we do upon any occasion which 
threatens our peace. Now is the 







OBoy! 

What a musclel He's 
the envy af his tinier 
pal. But proudest of 
all are hit parents, 
who watch hi; de- 
velopment with satis- 
faction. May there al- 
so be qualities of 
heart and mind spring- 
ing from Christian 
foundations to admire 
as days go by. 



moment to pray, "Lead us not into 
temptation (the temptation to angry 
thoughts, to resentment, to bitter- 
ness, to the saying of words that 
cannot be recalled) but deliver us — 
me — from evil." 

And through all this time of siege, 
let us do as one has told us, "Give 
out love, give royally of it, but keep 
silent. Build a thick area about you 
of shock-absorbing substance . . . 
this is first aid 

"Be merry, for that is healing. 
Be humble and human and tender; 
be selfless with the forgiveness that 
permits you to say to our Lord: 

" 'Lord, lead Thou the way! Lord 
I would be Thy messenger and as 
Thy messenger I will obey Thy 
words. I will be one with Thee. I 
will not surrender to the negative 
forces. I will not be fearful of the 
sea of entangling angry emotions. I 
will step forward following Thee, 
for in so doing I will gather im- 
mortal strength.' " 

We both felt better after our talk. 
Martha felt that perhaps we did not 
realize nearly as often as we should 
that we are the sons and daughters 
of the King, and that our thoughts 
should never be less than royal. "It 
reminds me of that little piece of 
Emerson's," she said, and we looked 
it up, 

Clouded and shrouded there doth sit 
The Infinite 
Embosomed in a man; 
Then bear thyself, O man! 
Up to the scale and compass of thy 

Guest; 
Be great as doth beseem 
The ambassador who bears 
The royal Presence where he goes. 



ARE YOU A GOOD 



ik 



-IN- 
LAW? 



■Ar 1. Does your behaviour toward 
your child-in-law reveal your 
belief that your own child has 
married beneath him/her, socially 
or intellectually? 
it 2. Do you feel you have lost 
a child rather than gained one? 
Ar3. Do you ever criticize your 
child's choice of a marriage part- 
ner? 

Ar4. Do you ever ridicule (how- 
ever kindly) the tastes and opin- 
ions of your child-in-law, 
-Ar 5- Do you talk to your own 
child as though your child-in-law 
was not present, excluding him/ 
her from the conversation? 
Ar 6. Do you habitually air your 
greater knowledge of your child, 
often to the disparagement of his/ 
her partner? 

A" 7. Do you try to insist upon 
retaining first place in your 
child's affection? 
A-8. Are you resentful at any 



Your degree of concern should be in proportion to the number of YESES you record 
in answering these questions, 



expression of love by your child 
for his/her partner? 
-Arfl. Do you look upon your 
child's marriage as getting him/ 
her "off your hands"? 
Ar 10. Do you openly criticize youi 
child's home without invitation, 
ignoring the feelings of those 
concerned? 

Aril- If you do offer such criti- 
cism, are you never motivated by 
a genuine desire to be helpful? 
Ar 12. Do you visit your child's 
home whenever you feel like it, 
forgetting the young people's 
right to privacy and indepen- 
dence? 

A - 13. Do you make references to 
the good meals your child has al- 
ways been accustomed to and 
compare them favourably — if 
only by implication — with his/ 
her present circumstances? 
-Ar 14. Do you constantly tell your 



child-in-law how fortunate he/ 
she is to get such a partner and 
emphasize how the marriage has 
added to your financial embar- 
rassment? 

A' 15. Are you possessive toward 
your child, behaving as though 
your child-in-law were an in- 
truder? 

A - 16. Are you overbearing in 
your child's home and resentful 
when you do not get your own 
way? 

-Ar 17. Do you attribute all such 
occasions to the unco-operative 
attitude of your child-in-law? 
-Ar 18. Do you prefer your child to 
visit you without his/her partner 
and during such visitation insist 
upon being helped in the home 
or the garden? 

-Ar 19- Do you always — "on prin- 
ciple" — support your child in any 
disagreement? 
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The War Cry 



KITENGE CRAWLED ALL 
THE WAY 10 J0YI0WN 



MS3S lo/ ' the Amy ''- 



FAMILY OF NATIONS 



Canadian aid brings hope 
to afflicted in Kenya 

TOY is an effervescent quality of 
" the spirit which is not subordi- 
nate to physical limitations. Indeed, 
some of the most joyful persons are 
those with the least — in the realm 
of this world's blessings — to be 
joyful about. 

That there is joy in The Salvation 
Army is quite evident when one 
visits, of all places, Joytown! This 
small community in Thika, Kenya, 
is a home for crippled children and 
is the first of its kind in Kenya. 

The centre was opened in October, 
1962, and presently has six dormi- 
tories, seven classrooms, a gymna- 
sium, a swimming pool, dining- 
sitting room, and an office with staff 
houses. Over one hundred boys and 
girls find a home in a Christian 
atmosphere. 

"What a thrilling work it is!" says 
Captain Catherine Baird, who is the 
officer in charge. "Until now crip- 
ples have largely been neglected 
and many of Kenya's city streets 
have numerous beggars who are loo 
crippled to find employment. It is 
to save a further generation from 
this fate that The Salvation Army 
started the work at Joytown." 

Home leagues as well as individ- 
ual Salvationists in Canada have 
sponsored several children at the 
home. Ndululu, a polio victim since 
the age of three, was sponsored by 
a Salvationist from Quebec. Since 
coming to Joytown he has com- 
pleted his schooling and is presently 
learning tailoring so he can become 
a resident tailor at his new home. 

Kitenge crawled to Joytown on 
his hands and knees shortly after 
its opening. Now he is walking quite 
well and using only one stick. Next 
year he will write his final school 
leaving examinations. 



For those who have finished school 
there is a trades training scheme 
with the admirable aim of training 
the young people, not in invalid 
skills, but with the idea of working 
on equal terms with completely fit 
men and women. 

There is, indeed, a joy which 
comes from the simple things of life. 
And closely allied there is the joy 
received from sacrificial serving of 
the afflicted. No wonder the staff 
and students sing heartily, "There 
is joy in The Salvation Army, halle- 
lujah!" 

Next week's issue will carry 
several pages of Canadian 
National Exhibition features. 5 




ABOVE LEFT: A group of soldiers being enrolled by Lieut.-Commissloner Fredk. Adlom (Territorial Commander, East Africa) at Jaylown 

Crippleage at Thika, Kenya. ABOVE RIGHT: These young people are among the recipients of treatment at the crippleage. BELOW LEFT: 

Skilled hands help to bring relief. BELOW RIGHT: Tailoring workshop a) Joytown. Officers' uniforms are mad* here. 




Nursing Open To Men And Women In India 

Captain Dorothy Finkbiner, an American officer who is a Sister at the Catherine Booth Hospital, Nager- 
coil, expresses admiration for the keen student nurses. 



Tearures. <a 



WE look upon hospitals as havens 
for the sick, places where they 
can find healing and restoration. 
Millions of people in every land 
bless the hospitals for performing; 
this function. 

Equally important is a less dra- 
matic, yet a much-needed and bene- 
ficial service — the education of 
young men and women to assume 
a place on the medical team. The 
Salvation Army's Catherine Booth 
Hospital, located in South India, is 
active in this avenue of service. Ap- 
proved courses in nursing, radiog- 
raphy and physiotherapy are offered. 

The nursing course is open to both 
young men and women. To be ac- 
cepted the applicants must have 
completed high school with a good 
academic standing. Some have also 
taken a year of college study. They 
are expected to have obtained good 
marks in English and to be able to 
read and converse in it. In actual 
practice, we find that many of them 
have done very little conversing in 
English, and therefore have great 
difficulty in understanding the lec- 
tures. This creates a problem at the 
very outset of the course, for all 



textbooks, all lectures and all exam- 
inations are in English. 

The energy with which th.2 stu- 
dents apply themselves to the task, 
and the short time it takes for them 
to learn hundreds of new technical 
and non-technical words produces a 
deep and sincere admiration in those 
who work with them. 

Three years and nine months are 
required to complete the nursing 
course. Public health theory and 
practical experience are part of the 
course. The girls must also complete 
the midwifery course of study dur- 
ing this time. A limited number of 
students from smaller hospitals are 
accepted for the midwifery portion 
of the instruction on an affiliating 
basis. 

The radiography and the physio- 
therapy courses require a back- 
ground of at least one year of col- 
lege for admission. A better under- 
standing of science, and especially 
of physics, is necessary. Both of the 
courses are two years in length and 
are taught in the English language. 
Many hours of practical work and 
study, as well as attendance at lec- 
tures, are required. 

As a mission hospital, we have an 



added responsibility in the training 
of young people for lives of service. 
We must prepare them to perform 
their professional duties in a spirit 
of Christian compassion. Even this 
is not enough. We must send them 
out as dedicated young men and 
women, eager to proclaim the mes- 
sage of redemption from sin and 
our eternal hope in Christ. 

There is a tendency for the grad- 
uates of the nursing schools of South 
India to go to hospitals in the north 
as soon as possible after graduation, 
as salaries there are considerably 
higher. This fact is often bemoaned 
in the south, for it places a hard- 
ship on the hospitals by causing staff 
shortages. However, a comparison 
of the need for Christian witness in 
the north and in the south is 
thought-provoking. 

It is estimated that 2% per cent 
of India's 440 million people are 
Christians, One and a half per cent 
are Roman Catholics, with the re- 
maining 1 per cent Protestant Chris- 
tians. Eive-sixths of the Christians, 
just over three and a half million, 
are found in South India, while the 
remaining one-sixth, or only 733,000, 
(Continued on page 13) 
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FASCINATING HISTORY 

A Forest Ranger's Record of the Region of Mount 
William Booth is unfolded 



MT. William Booth, commemorat- 
ing the Founder of The Salva- 
tion Army, is situated on the Ram 
Range of the Canadian Rockies, 
quite close to and readily accessible 
from the David Thompson Highway, 
which is now under construction, 
and in the not too distant future 
will, no doubt, develop into one of 
the major trans-Canada highways. 

The mountain is on the east side 
of the North Saskatchewan River, 
not too far from its source, on the 
south side of the Columbia Icefields. 
In this area the river flows north- 
ward through the Kootenay Plains, 
from where the mountain can be 
seen for many miles. The peak, 
designated as Mt William Booth, 
had no name but was known locally 
as Face Mountain, as the peak bears 
a striking resemblance to a man's 
face, with the body in a supine posi- 
tion. 

The Kootenay Plains got its name 
during the early fur trading days, 
when the traders from the fort at 
Rocky Mountain House used to meet 
there, the Kootenay Indians, who 
came through the mountain passes 
from what is now the Province of 
British Columbia. On these plains, 
overlooked by ML William Booth, 
they bartered their catch of furs for 
the white man's trade goods. 

AN INDIAN MASSACRE 

Alas, the mountain has seen tra- 
gedy also, as an Indian legend tells 
of a massacre of Kootenay Indians 
by a hunting party of Rocky Moun- 
tain Sioux Indians. There were no 
survivors, except one pregnant In- 
dian girl taken prisoner, and the 
baby resulting from her pregnancy 
at the time of her capture was the 
founder of a family of Indians now 
living on a reservation not too dis- 
tant from the Kootenay Plains. 

"Land of the Shining Mountains" 
was the description applied to the 
Kootenay Plains and surrounding 
mountains, including Mt. William 
Booth, by the explorer and map- 
maker David Thompson. He jour- 
neyed through the area on his ex- 
ploration venture when he dis- 
covered the source of the Columbia 
River, late in the eighteenth century. 

All early records note that the 
Kootenay Plains area teemed with 
wild life, Rocky Mountain bighorn 



Full report of dedication of 

Mt. William Booth will appear 

next week. 



sheep, mountain goat, deer, moose 
and herds of buffalo; today, the buf- 
falo are gone, but bighorn sheep, 
mountain goat, deer, moose and elk 
are still hunted in season, and each 
fall some are taken on the slopes 
of what is now Mt. William Booth. 

As a result of the plentiful supply 
of game and the exceptionally mild 
winters with little snowfall, the area 
has always been favoured by the 
Indians, particularly the Rocky 
Mountain Sioux. A band of them, 
now known as Stoney Indians, lived 
on the plains area for over a hun- 
dred years till 1947, when they were 
moved to the Bighorn Indian reser- 
vation, twenty miles away, where 
schooling and welfare facilities 
could be better supervised. 

These Indians still love the Koote- 



nay Plains, and it has somewhat of 
a sacred tie to them, as many of 
their forefathers are buried there. 
One grave, overlooked by Mt. Wil- 
liam Booth, is that of Joepee Beaver, 
the great grandfather of some of the 
Indians now living on the Bighorn 
reservation. 

Joepee Beaver was present at 
Blackfoot Crossing at the signing 
of Treaty Number Seven, the last 
between Canada and the Plains In- 
dians on September 22, 1877, when 
he received a leather-bound Bible 
in Cree Indian language; this Bible 
is still in existence and highly re- 
garded by its Indian owner. 

Each year during summer, these 
Indians gather together for their 
Sun Dance, a carry-over from their 
pagan days when at a certain time 
they worshipped the sun and at the 
same time conducted a ceremony 
of initiating the young men and 
making them full-fledged braves. 
Today the Sun Dance is adapted to 
the Indians' Christian religion, de- 
pending on the denomination of the 
band, and to anyone with a little 
understanding of Indian ways it is 
very impressive. The very air vi- 
brates with the tom-toms going 
steadily for two to four days. 

In 1900, two white men, Wilson 
and Campbell, started a horse ranch 
and later a small trading post in 
the area. This was carried on till 
1926 but some of their horses got 
away and formed the nucleus of the 
present bands of wild horses which 
roam the area. To start their ranch, 
these men had to travel from Banff 
and Lake Louise by pack horse, 



For India and Australia 



rpWO well-known British officers 
■*- will shortly be taking up over- 
seas appointments, states the Chief 
of the Staff. 

Following the retirement of 
Lieut.-Commissioner Stanley Han- 
nam, recently announced, the Gen- 
eral has appointed Colonel Harry 
Warren to be Territorial Com- 
mander for Western India. 

The Colonel returns to the land 
where he spent his early boyhood, 
his parents being missionary officers 
at the time. During the first world 
war he lived at the Missionary Of- 
ficers' Children's Home at Clapton 
and attended Clapton Congress Hall 
Corps. 

Later he moved to Southend and 
entered the Mildmay Training Col- 
lege in 1927 from Southend Citadel. 
A vital contact with a visiting mis- 
sionary officer was one of the in- 
fluences which led him to full-time 
service. He married Lieutenant 
Margrethe Nielsen, the daughter of 
Danish officers, in 1933. 

All the Colonel's early service was 
spent in corps, training and youth 
work. For a short period after the 
war he was Territorial Youth Secre- 



over the Pipestone Pass and down 
the Siffleur River to get to the 
Kootenay Plains. 

The area where the ceremony of 
dedicating Mt. William Booth was 
to be conducted, was another horse 
ranch from 1905 to 1909, operated 
by a man by the name of Barnes. 
To this day the area is known as 
"Barnes ranch"; the old stone chim- 
ney of his cabin is still in existence. 

If Mt. William Booth could talk, 
it could tell many tales of bygone 
days, a most fitting memorial to a 
grand old man with faith in his fel- 
low men and a great tolerance of 
human frailities. 



tary in France, In 1953 he went to 
Australia as Training Principal for 
the Eastern Territory, subsequently 
serving as Field Secretary and Chief 
Secretary in the same area before 
returning to London two years ago 
to become Chief Secretary for the 
British Territory. 

The Chief of the Staff also an- 
nounces that Lieut.-Colonel Geoffrey 
Dalziel, at present Chief Side Officer 
at the International Training Col- 
lege, will take up the appointment 
as Chief Secretary for the Australia- 
Eastern Territory on the retirement 
of Colonel Garnet Palmer. He will 
then assume the rank of Colonel. 

Lieut.-Colonel Dalziel's career is 
similar to that of Colonel Warren. 
He entered training from Harrow 
in 1933. Like Colonel Warren, his 
training appointments included that 
of Field Training Officer; and serv- 
ice as a Divisional Youth Secretary 
included South-West Scotland. He 
also went to Australia as Training 
Principal, but in this instance it was 
to the Southern Territory, in 1959, 
He returned to England in 1964 to 
his present duties. He married Cap- 
tain Ruth Fairbank in 1937. 



OFFICIAL GAZETTE 

PROMOTION — 

To be Captain 

Lieutenant Gilbert St. Onge 
APPOINTMENTS — 

Captain June Brannen, Winnipeg Bethany 
Home 

Lieutenant Renee Strickland, Hickman's 
Harbour 
MARRIAGES— 

Lieutenant Samuel Fame, out of Kelowna, 
British Columbia, on June 21st, 1964, 
and now stationed at Weyburn, Sas- 
katchewan, to Lieutenant Dolores Gass, 
out of Kelowna, British Columbia, on 
July 23rd, 1963, and last stationed in 
Saskatchewan Division, Special Work, 
at Kelowna, British Columbia, on July 
25, 1966, by Captain Burton Dumerton. 

Lieutenant Roy Cole, out of Twillingate, 
Newfoundland, on July 6, 1964, and 
now stationed at Woodstock, Newfound- 
land, to Lieutenant Triffie Janes, out 
of Embree, Newfoundland, on June 21, 
1965, and last engaged in Special 
Work, Newfoundland, at Lewisporte, 
Newfoundland, on July 27th, 1966, by 
Captain Baxter Davis. 

Edgar Grinsted 

Territorial Commander 
PROMOTION TO GLORY — 

Major John Oake (W) |R), out of Tilt Cove, 
Nfld., in 1907. From Corner Brook East, 
Nfld., on July 23rd, 1966. 

COMING EVENTS 
General F. Coutts 

St. John's, Nfld.: Sat-Tues Aug 27-30 

Commissioner and Mrs. E. Grinsted 

lac L'achigan: Sat Aug 20 

Toronto Training College: Tues Aug 23 

St. John's Nfld.: Sat-Tues Aug 27-30 

Vancouver: Thurs Sept 1 

Vernon: Fri Sept 2 

Nelson: Sat-Mon Sept 3-5 

Windsor: Fri Sept 9 (Nurses' Graduation) 

Essex: Sat Sept 10 

Windsor Citadel: Sun Sept 1 1 (Morning and 

Evening) 
East Windsor: Sun Sept 1 1 |Afternoon) 
Toronto Temple: Sat-Sun Sept 17-18 (Cadets' 

Welcome) 

Colonel and Mrs. L. Pindred 

Mount Dennis Citadel, Sun Sept 11 

Colonel A. Dixon: Winnipeg, Fri Sept 2, 

Nurses' Graduation 

Winnipeg, Sun Sept 4 
Lieut.-Colonel E. Fitch: Kitchener, Sun Aug 28 

(a.m. only) 
Lieut.-Colonel A, Moulton: Hamilton Temple, 

Sun Sept 11; St Catharines, Mon Sept 12 

(Candidates' Farewell); Branrfard, Sun Sept 

18 
Lieut.-Colonel J. D, Sharp: Listowel, Sat-Sun 

Sept 10-11; Essex Sat-Sun Sept 17-18 
Brigadier W. Gibson: Sherbourne St. Hostel 

Toronto Sun Sept 1 1 
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NEW CHIEF SECRETARY 
FOR SOUTH AFRICA 

A NEW Chief Secretary for the 
■*"*• South African Territory is an- 
nounced by the Chief of the Staff. 
He is Lieut.-Colonel Robert Von 
Kleist, who can claim that his an- 
cestors were some of the first 
settlers from Southern Europe to 
arrive in what is now the Eastern 
Cape Province. 

Converted at eighteen years of 
age, he served seven years as a sol- 
dier of the old Fordsburg Corps and 
was the Corps Sergeant-Major 
when, with his wife, he entered 
training for officership. 

After thirty-two years' service in 
their homeland covering practically 
every branch of Army activity, the 
Colonel was appointed to his present 
duties as Officer Commanding, Hong 
Kong. 

Among other advantages which he 
will bring to his new office is equal 
fluency in English and Afrikaans, 
and a good knowledge of German, 
High Dutch, Zulu and Xosa. 

Lieut.-Colonel Von Kleist will 
succeed Colonel Thos. Lewis, who 
has been Chief Secretary in South 
Africa for the past six years. Col- 
onel and Mrs. Lewis will be return- 
ing to Britain shortly for their 
homeland furlough prior to taking 
up a new appointment. 

As announced in last week's issue 
of The War Cry, Lieut.-Colonel Von 
Kleist will be succeeded in his 
present command by Lieut.-Colonel 
John Nelson, divisional commander 
of the British Columbia South 
Division. 



[ tHAEII 1TIOS WORK STEPS 
FORWARD AT MIRACLE VALLEY 



HAVE YOU SEEN "THE CREST" 

MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH? 

IT IS 25c MONTHLY 



ANOTHER step forward In the 
■**• work taking place in connection 
with the Salvation Army Harbour 
Light Miracle Valley project in 
British Colombia was marked re- 
cently with the opening: and dedica- 
tion of the new Centennial Lodge. 

A crowd of nearly four hundred 
people gathered for this occasion, 
and the opening and dedication ser- 
vice was condacted by the Terri- 
torial Commander, Commissioner 
Edgar Grinsted. Special guests were 
the Attorney- General of British 
Columbia, the Honourable Robert 
Bonner, Alderman Tom Alsbury of 
Vancouver and representatives of 
various walks of life from the city 
and surrounding areas. It was a 
time of great rejoicing not only for 
the men connected with the Miracle 
Valley project and the converts of 
Harbour Light hut also for the 
many friends who gathered at the 
Valley for this occasion. 

A large text confronting the 
crowd said, "Great is God's Faith- 
fulness", and this has been the story 
of Miracle Valley, for God has pro- 
vided in a wonderful way, making 
possible this project. 

The Attorney-General spoke of 
his confidence in the labours of The 
Salvation Army and congratulated 
its leaders on the work taking place 
at Miracle Valley. Alderman Als- 
bury brought greetings on behalf of 
the City of Vancouver. Major Wm. 
Leslie, the Director of Harbour 
Light and Miracle Valley, spoke of 
God's faithfulness down through the 
years that Miracle Valley had been 
in operation. 




Commissioner Grinsted then dedi- 
cated the new building and, follow- 
ing this, one of the men of the proj- 
ect, Dave Dixon, presented the 
Commissioner with the key on be- 
half of all who have, by their labour 
of love, erected the buildings at 
Miracle Valley. The Commissioner 
then announced the building opened 
to the glory of God. 

The new lodge which, like all 
other buildings on the property, has 
been erected by the men of Harbour 



Light mainly from material donated 
by interested people, will house 
thirty-two men in single rooms and 
includes an additional eight-bed 
dormitory, a lounge room, wash- 
rooms, laundry and a large sun 
deck. 

The officers of Harbour Light and 
Miracle Valley would ask Salva- 
tionists and Christian friends to 
pray for God's continued blessing 
upon this place of miracles — 
"Miracle Valley". 




The Attorney-general of British Columbia, Hon. Robl. Bonner addresses the crowd or the 
opening of additional facilities at Miracle Valley, B.C. Seen in the background, from left 
to right, are: Commissioner E. Grinsted, Alderman Tom Alsbury, Magistrate Barlrum, Chief 
of Police Ralph Booth, Brigadier P. Lindores, Bro. Stan Collier and lieut.-Colonel J. Nelson. 



Territorial Leaders Conduct "Stampede" Weekend 



AMID the excitement of chuck 
wagons, ten-gallon hats and 
colourful Indian natives, the Terri- 
torial Commander and Mrs. Com- 
missioner Edgar Grinsted arrived to 
conduct weekend activities at Cal- 
gary Citadel. 

The Stampede Festival of Music 
on Saturday night was well at- 
tended, the opening song was led by 
the Commanding Officer, Captain 
Don McMillan, and C.S/M William 
Bennett presented the visitors, Com- 
missioner and Mrs. Grinsted and 
the Divisional Leaders, Brigadier 
and Mrs. H. Roberts. 

Commissioner Grinsted chaired 
the programme featuring the Cita- 
del Songsters (Leader Geo. Free- 
man) who sang "Storm the Ports", 
"My Jesus I Love Thee" and the 
rhythm song, "I Reckon on You". 



LEFT: One of the rooms In the new Centen- 
nial lodge, an additional facility of the 
Harbour light programme, situated at 
Miracle Valley, B.C. BEIOW: A general 
view of the crowd which assembled to 
witness the opening of the new building, 
shown in front of the structure. 



The Citadel Band (Bandmaster H. 
Harmenzon) also contributed items 
to the programme including "Silver 
Star" and "Sunshine Mountain". 
Guest soloist was Songster Mrs. W. 
Watson (Hamilton Temple) who 
moved and challenged the audi- 
ence with her songs and the Calgary 
Victory Male Quartet of television 
fame brought western flavour to the 
evening. 

On Sunday, Commissioner and 
Mrs. Grinsted participated in the 
Sunday school and led the holiness 
and salvation meetings, which re- 
sulted in seekers at the altar. The 
territorial leaders also witnessed 
the great stampede parade in which 
the Citadel Band participated. 
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A REVIEW of the minimum educa- 
tional requirements for candi- 
dateship has just been concluded, 
and a new standard for the territory 
has been arrived at, with a further 
goal in view. These alterations are 
made in view of the increasingly 
complex society in which Salvation 
Army officers are called to work. 

Information regarding the changes 
in requirements can be obtained 
from the local corps officers, or from 
divisional youth secretaries across 
the country. If God has placed His 
hand upon you for service in this 
way, make your application today. 
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WITNESSES IN SONG 




TIE birth of Salvation Army 
music was, humanly speaking, 
accidental. So was the genesis of 
The Salvation Army itself. William 
and Catherine Booth set out, not to 
found another denomination, but to 
preach the gospel in places where 
conventional religious ceremony had 
failed to make its mark. 

The spontaneous growth of the 
work he had commenced led Wil- 
liam Booth, reluctantly at first — hut, 
Salvationists believe, under the 
providence of God — to make it an 
"organization", first known as the 
East London Mission, then the 
Christian Mission and, later, The 
Salvation Army. 

A fear of "professionalism" or 
anything in the nature of a "per- 
formance" made Booth inherently 
suspicious of any form of music 
other than congregational singing. 
He was not at all sure that any kind 
of "item" in which the whole people 
could not join actively had any place 
in Salvation Army meetings. 

He would never himself have de- 
vised the idea of brass bands or 
choral groups being formed within 
his Army, but Booth was never in- 
flexible. Dogmatic in doctrine he 
was pragmatic in method and was 
prepared to put other people's sug- 
gestions to the practical test, ready 
to admit he had been wrong if expe- 
rience proved him so. 

PRESS INTO SERVICE 

When Charles Fry and his three 
sons formed a brass quartet to assist 
with the Salvationists' work at 
Salisbury, therefore, Booth co-opted 
this little '"band" to accompany him 
on his campaigns. Soon, convinced 
of their usefulness, he ordered that 
every centre in his rapidly growing 
movement should press into service 
any manner of instruments it could. 
The initial .result was a large num- 
ber of decidedly heterogeneous 
groups, using anything from a fiddle 
to a set of bones! The end result 
was a vast network of brass bands 
conforming to a standard pattern, a 
development Booth was to see in 
his own lifetime. 

Booth was even more strongly 
opposed to the idea of mixed choral 
groups. Remembering his experience 
of church choirs he saw that in 
addition to the dangers of "per- 
formance for the sake of vain-glory", 
any mixed-sex group gathering to 
rehearse and perform music would 
be beseiged by what he called "the 
courting devil" which might well 
lake too much of the members' time 
and divert them from their main 
purpose of "saving souls". 

Eventually he gave way on this 
point too, when he discovered that 



"choirs" were being used unofficially 
and were working. He would not 
have the term "choir" as he asso- 
ciated the name with the dangers 
of abuse. His Army corps were di- 
vided into "brigades", so why not 
have "singing brigades" or, to use 
the form which has become gener- 
ally established, "songster brigades". 
Already in the 1880's Booth had 
set up a department at his head- 
quarters to supply arrangements for 
bands and vocal music for congre- 
gational or solo use. The establish- 
ment of the first official songster 
brigade at Penge in 1898, and the 
quick spread of the idea through- 
out Britain, gave an even wider field 
for the publications the music de- 
partment provided — by then a 
monthly book of songs with music 
(called The Musical Salvationist) 



their own uniforms — it is recognized 
that some music may be used which 
is purely of recreational value, per- 
haps only to the performers them- 
selves, though it is firmly main- 
tained that this legitimate function 
is merely a subsidiary one and any 
tendency for it to usurp the place 
of "music with a message" is 
frowned upon. 

The kind of music used depends 
mainly upon functional demand. 
Vocal music has mainly been of the 
simple verse and chorus nature; 
longer pieces, such as Scripture set- 
tings, have also found ready accept- 
ance so long as they have kept well 
within the easily-understood pattern. 

The need to be popular has meant 
that musical experiment is not wel- 
comed beyond a certain limit and is 
usually disapprovingly branded 




and a quarterly set of band music 
(The Band Journal) as well as vari- 
ous sporadic issues. 

The Salvation Army's use of 
music has always been functional. 
At first no music was allowed which 
was not plainly designed to convey 
the Christian gospel message to 
those whom it had not reached 
before. 

With the growth of the movement 
it was soon seen that Salvationists 
themselves would need devotional 
material to help them in their wor- 
ship. The vast majority of the music 
used today comes into this category, 

Since many Salvationists spend a 
large proportion of their spare time 
in their activities at the local corps 
— for which privilege they receive 
no payment but in fact subscribe 
towards the cost of their musical 
group's functioning and also buy 



"modern". Atonality or even biton- 
ality are completely unknown. Yet 
within these limits many composers 
have achieved surprising flexibility. 
Much of the vocal music published 
is inevitably "run-of-the-mill", but 
not an inconsiderable amount has 
genuine inspirational worth. 

The Musical Salvationist now pub- 
lished quarterly, New Songs for 
Young People, three times a year, 
New Songs for Male Voices, half- 
yearly, Special Songs for Young 
People's Anniversaries and Festival 
Occasions, yearly, and Songs for the 
Home League (The Home League- 
Salvation Army equivalent to Wo- 
men's Union) issued twice a year, 
allows Salvationist Publishing and 
Supplies Ltd, the claim to produce 
a larger regular supply of vocal 
music than any publishing house 
in Britain. 



The main reason for being a bandsman or songster 

Is the conviction about the cause that it serves 
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The Army's publishing company 
is the only one in the United King- 
dom to issue full brass band scores 
on a regular periodical basis. 

No one may become a member 
of a Salvation Army band or 
songster brigade unless he has 
first signed a covenant accepting 
the movement's basic doctrinal 
teaching and undertaking to live 
according to the disciplined prin- 
ciples it teaches. 

Adult learners' classes are not 
held on any large scale and the vast 
majority of bandsmen receive their 
musical tuition whilst still children. 
Boys (and sometimes girls) from the 
age of seven upwards may become 
members of a young people's band 
in which they will play until their 
mid-teens, when they will have the 
opportunity, if they have supple- 
mented the required childhood un- 
dertaking with the signing of the 
full covenant of adult membership, 
to transfer to the senior band. 

TRAINED TO SING 

Similarly girls or boys are trained 
in the art of singing as members of 
"the young people's singing com- 
pany" and may later become "song- 
sters". 

The leaders of "young people's 
bands" and "singing companies" 
spend much of their spare time giv- 
ing musical and other training to 
the children under their care — for 
which the leader receives no fee (in 
fact he often incurs considerable 
expense) and for which the children 
pay a small subscription towards the 
cost of music and equipment. It is 
not unknown for a leader to have 
a full rehearsal or individual tuition 
class every night of the week. 

In addition, annual summer music 
schools are held at various centres, 
where boy instrumentalists and girl 
vocalists may spend a week of their 
school holiday studying musical 
theory and practice — with a reason- 
able amount of time allowed for 
recreation. 

INSTRUCTORS UNPAID 

The highly-qualified instructors 
are Salvationists who are not paid 
for the training they give; many of 
them give up part of their own 
annual holiday to help with the 
project. From its small beginnings 
just after World War II this has 
grown into a nation-wide scheme 
with about a dozen weeks of in- 
struction being provided each year. 

Each adult member of a band or 
songster brigade attends a weekly 
rehearsal, again conducted by a 
leader who is unpaid but often 
highly qualified; Sunday will be 
taken up with participation in ser- 
vices (perhaps from 9.30 a.m. to 
8.30 p.m. with short breaks for 
meals); the Saturday night and/or 
some weeknights will be spent 
either giving concerts or assisting 
with other meetings. 

The Salvationists may or may not 
be keen musicians though a certain 
standard of proficiency will be re- 
quired. Whether they like the music 
performed or whether they had 
little interest in the music for its 
own sake, the main reason for being 
a bandsman or a songster is .the 
conviction about the cause that is 
served. 

The War Cry 
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DOWN... AND MOST OUT 

An Indian miracle as told to, and adapted by, 
— CAPTAIN DUDLEY COLES — 
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JULY 8, I960, is a day I shall never 
forget. Its indelible impressions 
seem as clear to me today as then— 
for it marked the beginning of a 
miracle in my life. 

You see, I was a hopeless drunk- 
ard and on that wet, miserable mon- 
soon day in Bombay I was not only 
wet and miserable, but dying. I was 
lying under an archway leading to 
the Salvation Army Jubilee Hall 
compound with rain-water swishing 
around me as it moved out to the 
lower level of the street. 1 can tell 
you every thought which came to 
my mind as I lay there. I remember 
thinking: "This is my birthday, but 
no unexpected gift could possibly 
help me now — I'm finished; soon I'll 
be dead." 

And then, as if for the last time, 
I allowed my mind to wander over 
the wasted years behind me. I saw 
myself as a little boy going to Phil- 
ander Smith College in the beauti- 
ful sub-Himalayan resort town of 
Naini Tal. 

Earlier years I could hardly recall, 
though I knew I was born near Del- 
hi and that before I was ten both 
my parents had died and I was 
placed in the care of an uncle and 
grandmother. 

BEFRIENDED 

At school I was a lonely sick boy, 
but it was here I first discovered 
the kindness of Salvation Army 
people. A boy of the name of Ar- 
thur Mortimer befriended me, and 
his parents, who looked after the 
Army's Naini Tal Rest Home, in- 
vited me over with him sometimes. 

The money my father had left 
ran out about the time I finished 
school, and I was told to go out and 
make something of myself. Looking 
back I can only say 1 made a fool 
of myself and a mess of my life. 

My first job was with the railway, 
and to prove I was a man with the 
rest of the fellows — I was eighteen 
— I had my first drink. For a dozen 
years I didn't do too bad, but then 
something happened in my home 
life which knocked me sideways, 
and I began to drink heavily. I 
drank to forget, but what a price 
for a few hours of Utopian oblivion! 

The drink got hold of me, and 
then everything went from bad to 
worse. First I started missing work, 
then I lost my job and my friends. 
I began to drift. I could still get 
good jobs, but I couldn't keep them, 
and the drink was the trouble. 

I went to Burma, then to Calcutta, 
then over to Lahore, and Quetta (I 
was there for the earthquake) and 
Karachi, where I supervised a Brit- 
ish ordnance depot. 

At the outbreak of World War II 
I joined the Royal Indian Engineers 
at Jullundur. The army suited me, 
Pay was plentiful, canteens were 
plentiful, drink was plentiful. 
"Blowing it up" was easy. 

Our company spent some time in 
Calcutta before crossing over to join 
the 14th Army in Burma. The army 
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tried to make something of me but, 
as in "civvy street", hard drinking 
made me unreliable and unstable. 

I passed exams, was given re- 
sponsibility and promotion, but the 
booze beat me every time. Again 
and again I lost my stripes and 
found myself in the "lock-up" and 
in disgrace. 

On demobilization at the end of 
the war the military gave me Rs. 
2,000. Foolishly I went to visit some 
old drinking friends in Lahore and 
within twenty days they had me 
cleaned out; we blew the lot. 

A far better friend in Lahore was 
a Salvationist by the name of Hook 
—my, he was good to me! But then 
came Partition, and I moved back 
into India, and eventually down to 
Bombay. 

Sometimes I would try very hard 
to beat the liquor, but never man- 



compassionate national and mission- 
ary Salvationists living around the 
Jubilee Hall compound offered me 
food, clothing and any other help 
possible. 

But the compulsive urge to dnnk 
took me outside the gates and away 
from the help these kind people 
wanted to give. With no money in 
my pocket I would guzzle anything 
now: methylated spirit, freneh 
polish, eau de Cologne and any 
other cheap "cocktail" I could get 
hold of. But my body could not 
stand up to such treatment, and I 
became so weak and sick that on 
that memorable day in July, 1960, 
I weighed only ninety pounds. 

All these memories of earlier 
years came back to me as I lay in 
that archway, shivering and afraid, 
on my birthday. In a hopeless sort 
of way I prayed a little prayer, 
"God, let me die quickly, so that I 
can get out of my agony". At that 
instant a stupid thought came to 
me, "Go round to the main gate and 
see Captain Berry." 1 say "stupid" 
because it was only seven o'clock 
in the morning and the manager of 
the home never came out at that 
hour of the day. 

Propelled by an insistent, indefin- 
able urge, however, I crawled round 
the corner and, believe it or not, 
out of the gate came the Captain. 
And then, believe it or not again, 




aged more than three months. 
"What's the use of stopping any- 
way?" I would think. "God won't 
forgive me now." I hated life. 

In Bombay I found my way to 
Byculla where The Salvation Army 
have their territorial headquarters 
and also a social service centre. Why 
those Army people worried about 
me at all I really don't know. I 
wasn't worth it. And yet again and 
again different ones would try to 
help me. 

They got to know me well. Major 
Draper at the Centre tried every- 
thing. "This is your home," he said, 
"but don't bring that stuff in". Cap- 
tain Yendell tried, and gave roe a 
special room as long as I would stay 
inside the gate. 

And there was Major Smith and 
a lovely lady by the name of Steb- 
bings. And when I was in hospital, 
who should come and visit me but 
the Salvation Army Commissioner 
himself— he has a big job in London 
now — and his gracious wife, And 
more times than I can remember, 



he walked quickly past me, stopped 
in his tracks, turned round and 
came back. "What's wrong?" he 
said. "You look bad." "I am," was 
my reply. "If I die, please bury me." 

The Captain was lost in thought 
for a moment, as if battling with 
some persuasive voice in his own 
mind. Suddenly a decision was 
made. He returned with me to the 
gate and instructed someone there 
to give me food and clothing and 
a clean up. He then phoned long 
distance to the Army's hospital at 
Ahmednagar and arranged for me 
to be admitted. 

I said to the Manager as he saw 
me off at the station a little later 
in the day, "You've saved my life". 
"No, I haven't," he said, "but One 
above". 

After ten months of wonderful 
care in the Evangeline Booth Hos- 
pital I returned to Bombay and was 
given a room in the men's home in 
Byculla by the new Manager, Major 
Robinson. 

Increasingly the conviction came 



upon me that while my physical 
hr?alth had been restored, urgent 
spiritual surgery was required if my 
life was to have any stability. How 
soon before the thirst lor liquor 
would overpower me again? Where 
could I fmd the strength and power 
to begin to live a decent life? 

The answer became crystal clear 
to me one day as I sat in a special 
meeting conducted by General 
Kitching who was visiting Bombay: 
"I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me." That day 
I gave my heart very simply to 
Jesus at the Mercy Seat, and I've 
never looked back. 

I find God is using me now, even 
unawares, as a silent witness to His 
life-changing power. Hundreds of 
people in the Byculla area still re- 
member the years I spent as a hope- 
less derelict living on the streets. 

Again and again on the roads and 
in the restaurants they point me out 
as the former drunk who has be- 
come a new man through a great 
miracle of God. I believe that Jesus 
wants me, like the demon-possessed 
man of Bible days, to show myself 
to the people and declare how much 
God has done for me. This I am 
trying to do. 

There's just one more thing I 
want to say. When you've lived the 
kind of life I have for about forty 
years, you don't become an angel 
overnight. The devil can't get me 
back to the bottle, so he tries other 
more subtle ways — my temper is 
one. 

I would have given up long ago 
if I didn't believe that the Christian 
experience is a growing one which 
allows us each day to understand 
better, and live out more perfectly, 
the will of God. That's why I like 
to sing the Army chorus: 

Lord, lift me up, and I shall stand 

By faith on heaven's tableland, 

A higher plane than I have found; 

Lord, plant my feet on higher 
ground. 



THEY NEED YOU 

By Mary Alleyne 

^HERE are hearts that are 

crushed by the cares of the 

road, 
And hurt by the strife of the 

day; 
There are lonely souls who 

dwell apart, 
'Neath skies that are always 

grey; 
Spirits that hear no friendly 

voice, 
Who are strangers to mirth and 

cheer; 
Creatures who dwell in a bar- 
ren world, 
Who weep through nights long 

and drear. 
And perhaps as we travel the 

highway of life, 
If our hearts are open to see, 
We may meet these care-laden 

pilgrims 
And ministering spirits be; 
For the joy of your heart was 

given to share, 
If imprisoned, it's destined to 

die; 
And a weeping world will re- 
spond to your song, 
If you smg as the world goes 

by. 
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ABOVE: The scene at 
»h8 Hamillon Temple, 
Ontario, during the final 
festival of the Southern 
Ontario Divisional Music 
Camp. LEFT: Award 
winners of the same 
music camp are seen 
with the music director. 
Bandmaster Fred Mer- 
rell, back row, Major 
Robt. Chapman, the 
divisional youth secre- 
tory, next to the band- 
master, and the Divi- 
sional Commander, 
Lieut.-Colonel A. Moul- 
ron, seen fo ths extreme 
right. 



• MUSIC, FUN AND FELLOWSHIP • 



\ DIVERSIFIED diet of music, 
-"- fun, fellowship and spirituality 
marked the Southern Ontario Music 
Camp held at Selkirk, on the shores 
of Lake Erie. Guest conductor was 
Bandmaster Fred Merrett, of Winni- 
peg Citadel, who was leading his 
first music camp in Eastern Can- 
ada. The bandmaster not only con- 
ducted the faculty and Steadman- 
Allen bands, but directed the camp 
chorus in which all students par- 
ticipated in inspirational and soul- 
stirring singing. The privilege of 
sharing a camp with this dedicated 
musician made a decided impact 
upon the over one hundred musi- 
cians who were present on the 
camp grounds. 

A fun night, sports evening, 
"Goal to go" gospel film, and camp- 
fire, plus two public programmes 
helped to maintain an atmosphere of 
interest and surprise. Captain C. 
Bowes of Brampton guided these 
nightly activities. 

Devotional meetings piloted by 
the Divisional Youth Secretary, 
Major R. Chapman, with the newly- 
appointed Divisional Commander, 
Lieut.-Colonel A. Moulton, bringing 
the messages, encouraged active 
minds into harmony with the 
Great Musician. Morning devotional 
periods gave faculty members an 
opportunity to share fellowship 
prior to facing the complex duties 
of each new day. 

In addition to the leadership of 
Bandmaster Merrett, Bandmaster R. 
Broughton, of Guelph, piloted the 
instrumental classes, along with 
Captain S. Burditt, of Fort Erie, and 
Bandsman J. Brown, of Kitchener. 
Songsters Mrs. W. Watson and Mrs. 
R. Evenden, of Hamilton Temple, 
directed the vocal group, and Mrs. 
R. Dodd, of Kitchener, led the 
camp timbrel brigade. Bandsman 
R, Evenden guided the daily theory 
instruction, and Cadet E. Cuff was 
in charge of Bible studies. 

The final programme was held at 
Hamilton Temple, when all students 
and faculty members combined to 
render a musical r>rogra"ime of high 



standard, under the chairmanship 
of the divisional commander. 

Highlight of the evening was the 
presentation of awards, with the 
honour student being John Avery, 
of Mt. Hamilton, with Nancy Ramm 
of the same corps as runner-up. 
Stan Burditt, of Fort Erie, won the 
Joseph Acton Memorial Award, for 
gaining the highest marks in senior 
Bible, and the Vince Evenden 



Award went to June Gordon of 
Dunnville for vocal singing. Once 
again, several honours went to the 
Listowel Corps. 

Prior to the finale by the camp 
chorus which rendered "Would you 
know why I love Jesus?" Band- 
master Merrett voiced his pleasure 
at the privilege of being part of 
the 1966 Southern Ontario Music 
Camp. 




A SPARKLING 

NiW TOP 

For Your Corps' Flag, 
Scout or Guide colours 



In massive, chrome-plated metal 
In massive, chrome-plated metal 



corps top $15,50 

troop lop 19.75 



FOR LOYAL SALVATIONISTS 

Statuette of William Booth 7" tall (head and shoulders) 1.75 

Dinner plates, with coloured flags and Wm. Booth 1.00 

Sugar-spoon, chrome, with Army mother 1.50 

Massive chrome crest, for front of car (in colour) 7.00 

NOVELTIES 

Bible promises in small wallet 

Nailclippers, comb, nailflle, etc., in wallet 

Emergency sewing kit, in small wallet 



.45 

.85 

1,25 



The Trade Secretary's Greeting 



Dear Customer-friend: 

Summer holidays will soon be a memory, and you will be returning to your 
duties at the corps looking forward, we trust, to a happy and profitable fall and 
winter programme of activities. In this connection the Salvation Army Trade De- 
partment stands ready to try to meet all your requirements, whether it be in the 
senior corps, the young people's corps or any of the many sections of the corps' 
programme. Would you please let us serve you? We will spare no effort to 
make you a satisfied customer. 

We await either yaur order or enquiry. Might we remind you that Rally 
Day will soon be upon us? 

A. CALVERT (Lieut.-Colonel) 

Trade Secretary 

The Trade Department, 259 Victoria Street, Toronto 2, Ontario. 



The Salvation Army will assist in the 
search for missing relatives. Please read 
the list below, and if you know the 
present address of any person listed, or 
any information which will be helpful in 
continuing the search, kindly contact the 
Men's Social Service Secretary, 20 Albert 
Street, Toronto, marking your envelope 
"Inquiry". 

BERTRIM, Donna Maria. Born December 
28/ 11)48, i" Smiths Falls, Ontario. Married, 
two children, short, weighs 100 lbs., slim, 
hazel eyes, fair, small scar on left leu. 
An egg grader. Left home June 4/1960. 
Then lived at Sharbot Lake. Parents: 
Norris and Hazel. Parents anxiously in- 
quiring. 06-276 
CAISSIE, Joseph Henry. Born In New 
Brunswick, August 22/1042. Has not been 
heard from since March 1963. Roman 
Catholic. Parents: Jude and Mary net a 
Caissie. Mother most anxious to locate. 

06-275 
CHESTNUTT, Donald Barry (Don). Born 
January 31/1933 in "Vancouver, B.C. Di- 
vorced. S'10%" tall, weighs 170-175 lbs., 
heavy, blue eyes, brown hair, lone; scar 
on left wrist. Telephone maintenance 
man. Has worked in Toronto as a security 
guard. Worked in Port Albernie, B.C. 
Worked five years in maintenance for 
B.C. Telephone Co. Last known address 
in Toronto. We had contact in May, 1966. 
Parents: John and Mary Chestnut t. 
Mother anxiously inquires. Please con- 
tact. 66-206 
DAY, Ralph Seymour. Born May 1, 1013, 
in Stratford, East London, England. Was 
an oil engineer. Married in 1936 and had 
one son, Michael Seymour Day, who now 
seeks him. Separated and came to Canada 
in 1954. Last heard from in 1959. Believed 
to have gone to Orangevllle, Ontario, 
from Toronto. Please contact us. 06-149 
FAST, Katherina. Could have married 
and therefore no longer known by sur- 
name given. May be known by name ot 
Schafranat, Born June 28/1890, in Russia 
of German parentage. In 1924-1925 taught 
school at Blaine Lake, Sask. A younger 
brother, now living in Canada and in one 
of the professions, earnestly seeks her. 

18-94S 
FAST, Walter Otto. Born December 5/ 
1926, in Edmonton, Alberta. Was a 
labourer in construction business in 1946. 
Was married, had a child and divorced 
the same year, 1946. The daughter, Kitty, 
was born in Creston, B.C. Now lives in 
England and is the enquirer. 66-273 

HARAN, Michael Gilbert. Born November 
16/1942. Probably single. Came to Canada 
May 20/1965, and was last heard from in 
May, 1965. He was then in Calgary, Al- 
berta. Has tattoo of snake on wrist. Occu- 
pation was light engineering. Mother 
most anxious as to his well-being. 66-289 
HUNG, Michail L. (or Michael). Chinese. 
Last heard from in 1956. Father in Hong 
Kong wishes to contact son. Inciuiry comes 
from his sister living in Corner Brook, 
Nfia. Please contact us. 66-267 

LEPPANEN, Vilho Eero. Last heard from 
October, 1962. He was then moving from 
Vermillion Bay, Ontario. He said he 
would forward his address but has not 
been heard from since. A Joiner by trade. 
Parents: Liisa and Heikki Leppanen. 
Came to Canada in 1929. Daughter, Ilmi, 
is inquirer. 66-28S 

JAKOBSON, Per Adolf. Born Febuary 2/ 
1895, in Agarden, Kalvsoken, Scandinavia. 
Father — Jakob Person. Mother's maiden 
name — Ida Krestlna Bengston. Lived at 
Penny, B.C., when last heard from in 
1928. Same year went to Winnipeg and 
Port Arthur. In latter city lived In a 
"Scandinavian House". If known to any- 
one, please contact. 66-280 
McGEE or WRAY, Mrs, Kathleen. Born 
July 18/1924, in England. Housewife. Has 
four sons and three daughters (ages 1- 
22). Came to Canada 1945. Was married 
in Canada but uncertain as to husbands 
surname. When last heard from lived in 
Hamilton, Ontario. Oldest son lives in 
Erantford. Her sister In England enquires 
on behalf of mother. 66-280 
PEDERSEN, Odd Erik. Born in Norway 
August 16/1936. Parents: Otto and Wil- 
helmina Pedersen. Single. Chemical en- 
gineer. For three years lived in Port 
Colborne. Now said to be in St. Mary s, 
Ontario. May work in Sarnia. Parents 
have not heard from him since about 
1963. Early in the 1930's he joined the 
"Scouts in Canada". Worked for the In- 
ternational Nickel Co. Parents most 
anxious. 6G ~;2, 
TORNES, John (Johan). Born June 27/ 
1905, in Norway. ParentB: Peter and Anna 
Tomes. Was single in 1950. Was last 
heard from in 1940 when he lived with 
uncle, Mr. Krlstian Tornes In Stewart 
Valley, Sask. His nephew enquires. 66-284 
WOOLACOTT, Gordon Leslie Joseph. 
First wife, Dorothy, deceased. Probably 
married again with a second family. 
Likely living in the U.S.A. Three sons by 
first marriage. The enquiring son, Gordon 
Leslie, now married and With one child, 
has not seen his father for over twenty 
years and has great desire to make con- 
tact again. 66-243 
vegge, Torkel. Born August 17/1927, at 
Kvas, Norway. Parents: Tobias and 
Gunda Therese Vegge. Single. Building 
constructor. Has not been heard from 
since 1963 when he lived in Toronto. 
Came to Canada five years ago. Has at- 
tended Toronto University. Worked as a 
surveyor for Province of Ontario during 
holidays. Was a taxi driver. Brother, 
Torgeir, ot Oslo most anxious to contact. 

19-34ii 



Twelve 



The War Cry 



THE GENERAL AT 
KNEIIER HAIL 

TOY invitation of the Commandant, 
■*■* Colonel H. N. Hoare, General 
Frederick Coutts visited Kneller 
Hall and was able to meet more 
than twenty Salvationist students 
there, including five women mem- 
bers of the W.R.A.C. and two stu- 
dent bandmasters — Peter Hannam, 
of Winton, and John Ayling, of 
Teddington. 

Addressing the General in the 
presence of this group the Director 
of Music, Lieut-Colonel Basil 
Brown, said that through the years 
he had come to rely upon the Salva- 
tionist members of the Royal Mili- 
tary School of Music for the basis 
of the brass section, and now this 
was extending to the woodwind as 
well. He was happy to testify to 
the contribution which they had 
made to the life of the school, for 
in character as well as in compe- 
tence they were both an example 
and an inspiration. 

The General was able personally 
to greet each of the Salvationist 
students before sharing with the 
Commandant and invited guests in 
the musical programme which fol- 
lowed. 



NURSING IN INDIA 

(■Continued from page 7) 
are found in all of North India. 

The two southernmost states in 
the nation are Kerala and Madras. 
In Kerala there is one Christian 
church for every two villages. In 
Madras, there is one church for 
every three villages. In contrast, 
several of the central and northern 
states have one church for every 
1,000 villages. Some pastors have 
the oversight of 180 to 200 churches. 

In the face of such tremendous 
need and opportunity it is of utmost 
importance that young people in 
every Christian institution be pre- 
pared to give an effective Christian 
witness through their profession, 
their home life and their church. 
Not only must we willingly send the 
young people away from us to the 
more needy areas, but we must 
increase the number of young people 
we are preparing. 



Instruction and Inspiration Enjoyed 

Territorial Commander Visit* Music Camp 



rpHE Mid-Ontano Divisional Camp 
-*• at Roblin Lake filled to capacity 
with youngsters and oldsters attend- 
ing the 1966 annual Music Camp. 
Thirty adults and 101 students en- 
joyed the week of hard work linked 
with fun under the capable leader- 
ship of Captain and Mrs. Bruce 
Robertson. 

The Captain conducted the faculty 
band, which consisted of Salvation- 
ists from several of the corps in the 



division. The students particularly 
enjoyed the band's rendition of the 
air varie "We shall win" (Ellovvay ) 
and the vocal item "Shout aloud 
salvation" (Steadman-Allen). The 
student bands were led by Band- 
master Jack Green, of Belleville 
(A Band), Bandsman Les French, 
of Peterborough (B Band), and 
Bandleader R. Dark, of Kingston 
(C Band). Bandleader Bill James, 
of Oshawa. led the vocal group in 



Students at Mid-Ontario Divisional Muiic Camp had a welcome viiit from the Territorial 

Commondar and Mrs. Commissioner E. Grinsted. The students in the photo are Debbie Short 

and Bill Kennedy. Others looking on are Ihe Divisional Commander, Brigadier W. Hawkes, 

the Divisional Youth Secretary, Captain J. Reid and Captain B. Roborlson. 




LOCAL OFFICERS COMMISSIONED 



rVN a recent Sunday at the Barton 
^ Street Corps, Hamilton, Ont. 
(Captain and Mrs. F. Goobie), a 
local officers' commissioning day 
was held, with each section taking 
part. Flags of the corps units en- 
tered while the band played, "Joy 
in The Salvation Army". 

The young people's band (Leader 
F. Jackson) and the singing com- 
pany (Leader L. Utman) were pre- 
sented with commissions, and each 





section followed with an appro- 
priate selection. After the company 
guards were commissioned, two of 
their number, Mrs. Marsden and 
Greta Jackson, witnessed. The tim- 
brel brigade (Leader S. Wheeler) 
also was commissioned. 

A songster leader, Geoff Marsden, 
received his commission along with 
his brigade, and the brigade's selec- 
tion, "Come, great Spirit, come", 
was most appropriate. Bro. Ken 
Edit has taken responsibility for the 
distribution of The War Cry, and 
witnessed to God's healing power in 
his life. The band's contribution was 
followed by the presentation of a 
reservist's commission to Bandsman 
Thomas Jackson, whose faithfulness 
through many years of service was 
recognized. 

The songster brigade sang "I dedi- 
cate myself to Thee" and, in re- 
sponse to the invitation, two seekers 
were registered. 



ABOVE LEFT: Bands- 
man T. Jackson, of 
Barton St. Hamilton, 
received his reservist's 
commission from 
Bandmaster G. Wheel- 
er, while the Com- 
manding Officer and 
Mrs. Captain f. 
Goobie look on. LEFT: 
Local officers who re- 
cently received com- 
missions at the Barton 
SI. Corps, Hamilton. 



several sweet-sounding numbers. 

Throughout the week the evening 
programmes were filled with lively 
participation, spontaneous items, 
tense competitions and thoughtful 
meditations. The campers were 
honoured to have Commissioner and 
Mrs. Edgar Grinsted at the camp 
for an afternoon and evening. The 
Commissioner chaired the evening 
programme. 

Sunday morning was the climax 
to the week's prayers and activities. 
The meeting was led by the new 
Divisional Youth Secretary, Captain 
J. Reid. Captain Robertson spoke 
very intimately to the students 
around the story of the fruitless flg 
tree. The Holy Spirit spoke clearly 
and many obeyed that voice, kneel- 
ing at the Mercy Seat. 

After a week of work and play 
together, Christianity was seen as a 
happy, practical, real experience. 
The deepening of the Christian life 
within young people was the great- 
est purpose of the music camp 
faculty member and counsellor. 

From that hallowed scene the 
children were ushered into the thrill 
and excitement of the afternoon 
final programme and presentation 
of awards. The competition trophies 
were won by Gary Mason of Belle- 
ville for the Junior Instrumental 
(Jack Green Award), Philip Routly 
of Peterborough for the senior in- 
strumental (Gordon Butler Award), 
Debbie Short of Oshawa for junior 
vocal (Stubbings Award) and Mari- 
lyn Bryant of Oshawa for senior 
vocal (French Award). The coveted 
honour student award was won by 
Connie French, of Peterborough. 

— M.J.R. 



FAITHFUL SERVICE 
RECOGNIZED 

ON a recent Sunday morning at 
Port Arthur (Captain and Mrs. 
Frank Dixon), Mrs. W. Andrews 
relinquished her duties as young 
people's sergeant major, after giv- 
ing more than eleven years of faith- 
ful and dedicated leadership in this 
position. At the same time, how- 
ever, she was commissioned as the 
recruiting sergeant, 

Words of appreciation were spo- 
ken on this occasion and in the 
company meeting, and a suitable 
presentation was made on behalf of 
the families and the young people 
with whom Mrs. Andrews had con- 
tact over the years. The presenta- 
tion was made by Primary Sergeant 
Irene Judson. 

As the recruiting sergeant, Mrs. 
W. Andrews spoke of the joy of her 
years of service with the young 
people, and of the change of re- 
sponsibility which she now accepted 
as part of her continued service for 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Bandmaster 
Ronald Reed will assume the duties 
of acting young people's sergeant 
major. ■ 



August 20, 1966 
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BLOMIDON 

TJENEATH the shade of the tower- 
" ing peaks of the Blomidon Moun- 
tain Range an optimistic group of 
home league local and group leaders 
gathered for three days of happy 
fellowship at the second annual 
home league camp. The Divisional 
Home League Secretary, Mrs. Major 

A. Pike, was the leader and was 
ably assisted by Mrs. Lieut.-Colonel 
K. Brown (R) and Mrs. Brigadier 

B. Hallett from St. John's, Nfld. 
The programme was full of inter- 
esting activities, including work- 
shops on home league planning and 
regulation procedures. Mrs. Lieut.- 
Colonel Brown and Mrs. Brigadier 
Hallett excellent in demonstrations 
of table decorations and handicrafts. 
Visiting groups from nearby leagues 
put on an evening programme in- 
cluding old-time and up-to-date 
fashions. 

The morning watch and evening 
vespers were spiritual highlights 
and many hearts responded to the 
challenges presented by those who 
led these periods. 

A special guest visited the camp 
in the person of Mrs. V. Hann, a 
radio commentator, formerly a resi- 
dent of Scotland. Mrs. Hann spoke 
on the topic "A Scot in Newfound- 
land" and by humour and contrast 
compared the life in Scotland with 
that of Newfoundland. 

The camp was brought to a close 
on a high spiritual note when all 
were exhorted to fulfil their duty 
and responsibility as home makers. 

NORTHERN ARM 

fTTHE Salvation Army camp at 
■*- Northern Arm was the location 
selected for the home league camp 
for Central and Eastern Newfound- 
land leagues, and a fine group of 
local officers and group leaders con- 
verged there recently to take up 
residence for a few days of devo- 
tions and leadership training. 

Directing the camp were the Pro- 
vincial Home League Secretary, Mrs. 
Colonel Wm. Ross, Mrs. Briga- 
dier A. Pritchett, Mrs. Brigadier C. 



CAN YOU HELP 



/ 

t The following instruments are re- 

' quired by the Kamsack Corps: a 

i cornet, horn, baritone, euphonium and 

J E[) bass. Contact Lieutenant E. Varner, 

( Box 464, Kamsack, Sask. 

* 

I _ „ „ m « «. 



Home Leaguers Enjoy Camping Experiences 

During Annual Summer Outings at Three Centres 



Hickman and Mrs. Major A. Pike. 
Mrs. Brigadier B. Hallett and Mrs. 
Lieut.-Colonel K. Brown (R) were 
also in attendance. 

The devotional periods each day 
were a "Bethel" experience, with 
the beauty and poignant awareness 
of the Holy Spirit much in evidence 
as each speaker shared some choice 
Bible portions and commentaries. 

Special features included arts and 
crafts workshops, organizations of 
leagues, and decorating and table 
etiquette. A home league planning 
council was featured and a lecture 
was given by Nurse Sutherland of 
the Victorian Order of Nurses from 
Central Newfoundland. A question 
period proved very interesting and 
informative as Mrs. Colonel Ross 
answered the queries from the 
question box. 

One evening was set aside as 
guest night, when interested leagues 
visited the camp and presented an 
item. Amongst them were groups 
from Grand Falls, Bishop's Falls, 
Botwood, and as far away as 
Springdale, from which corps thirty- 
five women travelled over one hun- 
dred miles each way to attend. One 
lady who made this trip was over 
eighty-five years of age. Another, 
from Grand Falls, was in her 
ninety-first year. 

The culmination of all the ses- 
sions was reached during the closing 
exercises, conducted by Mrs. Col- 
onel Ross, which ended with a very 
moving experience as devoted offi- 
cers and seeking members met 



around one common Mercy Seat. 
Members, who a few days previous- 
ly were strangers, now were hesi- 
tant to part and break camp; but 
as they turned their faces home- 
ward, each voiced the opinion that 
it was all very much worthwhile. 

LAC L'ACHIGAN 

ON the shores of lovely Lac L'Achi- 
gan in the Laurentian Moun- 
tains, ladies from all parts of the 
Quebec and Eastern Ontario Divi- 
sion gathered for home league camp, 
under the leadership of the Divi- 
sional Home League Secretary, Mrs. 
Brigadier Arthur Pitcher. 

Upon registering, each lady was 
given an illustrated name tag and 
booklet, and placed in a group: 
"Worship", "Fellowship", "Educa- 
tion", or "Service". Each day, the 
"Leader for the Day" had a group 
assigned to assist her in her duties. 

After a lunch, the first meeting 
was in the chapel for devotions and 
introduction of the theme, "Go — 
with service". Mrs. Pitcher called 
the roll, brought greetings and in- 
troduced the special guest, Mrs. 
Lieut-Colonel J. D. Sharp, who gave 
an inspirational message on the 
topic for the day, "The source of 
power — to go", stressing the need 
for the guidance and direction of 
the Holy Spirit in these troubled 
days when people are looking for 
obvious sincerity. 

Time for a refreshing swim, or 
just relaxation, preceded a session 
of handicrafts. Many crafts were 



featured this year. There was a craft 
for everyone, under the able in- 
struction of Mrs. Brigadier A. Raw- 
lins, Mrs. Brigadier N. Bell, and 
Mrs. Major J. Craig. 

During the evening, Mrs. Craig 
took the delegates on a delightful 
"trip to Jamaica", showing pictures 
and native crafts. A missionary of- 
fering was taken. Vespers and re- 
freshments followed, bringing to an 
end the first day. 

"The source of fellowship" was 
the topic for the second day, with 
handicrafts, informal discussions 
and a swim period filling the re- 
mainder of the day. The evening 
highlighted a "Talent Show Case" 
under the direction of Mrs. Captain 
D. Stepto, followed by vespers. 

On the last morning in camp each 
lady received an invitation to a 
garden party to be held on Mrs. 
Pitcher's front lawn. This morning's 
devotional topic was, "The source 
to gain new knowledge". 

Mrs. Lieutenant P. Bourquin, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Brigadier D. Church 
and the "Education" group, took the 
delegates "Through my Garden" for 
a time of fellowship, with singing 
and readings. Then it was time for 
the "auction sale" of the articles 
each home league had brought. Mrs. 
I. Cassell was the auctioneer. '• 

After lunch there was time"t6 put 
the finishing touches on the crafts, 
and a swim before the "Candle 
Light Service", which brought to an 
end a home league camp full of 
blessing, 



Scriptural L^roddword f-^uzzle 



Where a dash is printed, the missing word is the required solution. 

Biblical references are given in a separate section to be used if 

needed. 

REFERENCES ACROSS: 1. Pro. 18. 7. Ex. 28. 8. Is. 38. 11. John 10. 
13. Ps. 37. 14. John 19. 15. Ps. 58. 16. Job 6. 17. Mark 5. 18. 
Ex. 15. 21. Luke 5. 23. John 10. 24. Rom. 11. DOWN: 2. Jas. 3. 
3. Zee. 12. 4. Gen. 35. 5. Rev. 4. 6. Lev. 19. 9. 1 Tim. 5. 10. 
Num. 2. 11. Ps. 28. 12. Ps. 72. 15. Gen. 11. 20. Num. 17. 22. 
Rom. 13. 
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1. It is not good "to the 

righteous in judgment" |9) 

7. A golden one and a pome- 
grante were to be put upon 
the hem of the ephod (4) 

8. "O Lord, I am oppressed; 

for me" cried Heze- 

kiah (9) 

1 1 . " sheep I have, which 

are not of this fold" [5| 

1 3. The Psalmist said the wicked 
have this out the sword (5) 

1 4. Jesus's seamless coat was 
woven from this throughout 
1,3) 

15. "The voice of charmers, 

charming so wisely" 

(5| 

16. Is there any taste In the 
white of one? (3) 

17. Jairus said his daughter lay 
at the point of it |5) 

18. Moses and the Israelites 
sang of the horse and this 
being thrown into the sea 
(5) 

21. Jesus said He came not to 
call such to repentance (9) 

23, The shepherd of the sheep 
enters by It (4) 



24, Paul told the Romans that 
this in part had happened 
to Israel (9) 

DOWN: 

2. Can one bear figs? (4) 

3. The governors of Judah were 
to be likened to one of fire 
in a sheaf (5) 

4. Deborah was buried under 
one (3) 

5. "I will shew thee things 
which must be ■" |°) 

6. God told Moses not to 
gather these of his harvest 
19) 

9. He should be intreated as 
a father (5| 

10. The children of Israel pit- 
ched by theirs (9) 

1 1 . The wicked do not regard 
this of the Lord's hands (9) 

12. The Psalmist said God had 
dominion from this to the 
ends of the earth (5] 

15. Milcah's husband (5) 

19, Letters should be (5) 

20. Brought forth by Aaron's 
rod (4) 

22. Not worked by love to his 
neighbour (3) 
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SOLUTION TO THIS WEEK'S PUZZLE 

"Nl Zl 

'Sana 'oc 'cmva - 6i 'hohvn si 'asAia ci 'Nouvasdo "ii 
•saavaNvis "ol 'asais -6 'ssninvsio '9 'a , 3jjv3a , 3H - s '>ivo "* 
•roaoJ. c '3nia z : NMoa 'sssNaNnfl >i 'Hooa es 'snosiHoia 
•is *aaaia 81 -Hivaa 71 '993 -9i -a3A3N si moi 'm 'NMvaa 

'CL 'a3HiO 'II '3SVla30Nn - 8 '1139 I 'MOaHiaaAO 1 'SSOIOV 

The War Cry 



WELCOME to the ISLANDS 



rvN a recent Sunday at the Hamil- 
^ ton Citadel, Bermuda (Major 
and Mrs. F. Brightwell), the Divi- 
sional Commander and Mrs. Major 
Ernest Parr conducted the meetings, 
and throughout were supported by 
Brigadier and Mrs. Chas. Watt (R). 
The day commenced with an open- 
air meeting and many stood and 
listened as the message was pro- 
claimed. 

The morning meeting was a time 
of inspiration and, at its conclusion, 
two comrades knelt at the Mercy 
Seat. Brigadier Watt introduced 
Major and Mrs. Parr. Both the 
Major and his wife spoke of their 
joy in having the opportunity and 
privilege of leading the Army's 
work in this country. 

Prior to the salvation meeting an 
open-air rally was conducted in a 
typically attractive Bermuda setting 



FAREWELL MEFHNGS 
BLESSED 

"CWREWELL Sunday meetings at 
■*■ the South Edmonton Corps for 
the former Commanding Officer, 
Captain Noel Sorley, were blessed by 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. The 
company meeting was given over to 
a Decision Sunday, with two young 
people declaring themselves for 
Christ. The holiness meeting took 
the form of a school classroom les- 
son, with the message being taught 
from a blackboard. Again, one de- 
cision was recorded. 

The evening meeting was conduc- 
ted by the Divisional Commander, 
Brigadier Horace Roberts. A senior 
soldier, a transfer from the young 
people's roll, was enrolled, and two 
seekers made public declaration of 
faith, one the mother of a young 
girl who had made a decision in the 
morning. 

During recent months open-air 
witness with the distribution of The 
War Cry at street corners has been 
featured, this resulting in a number 
of newcomers to Sunday meetings. 
A midweek "battle school" has 
grown from an initial "student" roll 
of four to an average of thirteen. 
An after-school "Happy Gang" Bible 
club has interested a number of new 
children in the company meeting. 



at the Pleasant Point Park, situated 
on the shores of the Bay of Hamil- 
ton. The band and songster brigade 
were in attendance and participated 
while many visitors and others 
gathered to enjoy the message and 
music. The sound of Major Parr's 
cornet could be heard in the fami- 
liar Gospel song, "I come to the 
garden". 

The salvation meeting followed a 
bright and lovely pattern featuring 
the fervent and whole-hearted sing- 
ing of the Bermuda Salvationists. 
The band and songster brigade pre- 
sented interesting items, and Bands- 
man Doars sang, "The wonder of it 
all, while Major Parr contributed 
"How great Thou art". 

The theme for the day was 
"Christian ethics", and songs and 
messages were geared accordingly. 
Visitors from Montreal and Listowel 
were present and given words of 
greeting. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 

Lieut-Colonel M. Crosbie has re- 
cently been bereaved by the passing 
of her mother. 

* * * 

Brigadier and Mrs. H. Martin, of 
Victoria, have been unwell for some 
time, and have had to take up resi- 
dence in the Matson Lodge in that 
city. They would like to express ap- 
preciation for all expressions of con- 
cern and prayer received in recent 

weeks. 

» # * 
Mrs. Brigadier A. Martin (R) de- 
sires to thank all who sent messages 
and cards in connection with the re- 
cent passing of her sister, Mrs. M. 
Snelgrove, of St. Catherines, Ont. 



T»ROTHER Charles Vincent Char- 
- t * long, of the Campbellton, K.B., 
Corps, was called to his eternal 
reward quite suddenly, after a brief 
illness. He was eighty-three years 
of age. He is survived by his wife 
and nine children. 

The funeral service was conducted 
by the Commanding Officer. Captain 
St. Onge, assisted by Captain Wm. 
Head, of Sydney Mines, RS. Two of 
Brother Charlong's favourite songs, 
"I've found a friend in Jesus'* and 
"In the sweet by and by" were sung, 
and Mrs, Captain St. Onge sang, 
"My home is in Heaven". Captain 
Head read from the Scriptures and 
offered prayer, while a message was 
given by the commanding officer. 

The departed brother always had 
a testimony for the Lord and, re- 




Recent visitors at Territorial Headquarters were scouts from Sweden, en route to the. United 

Slates. The Territorial Scout Director, Major F. Jennings, seen to the left of the picture, 

welcomed the group. The leader, seen second from the left. Brother Erik Thelnhardl, Is a 

Salvationist, as are a number of the scouts. 



Daily Devotions 



SUNDAY — 

AND HIS DISCIPLES ANSWERED HIM, 
"FROM WHENCE CAN A MAN SATISFY 
THESE MEN WITH BREAD HERE IN THE WIL- 
DERNESS". Mark 8:4. 

How kindly and effectively Jesus answered 
this scornful question. Let us never allow 
even the smallest doubt regarding His 
wonder-working power, 

feed us with Thy grace and give 
Our souls this day, the Living Bread. 

J. Wesley 

MONDAY- 
DO YE NOT REMEMBER? HOW IS IT THAT 
YE DO NOT UNDERSTAND? — Mark 8:18, 
21. 

Perhaps our dear Saviour must need ask 
us the same questions much loo often. The 
pathos of the words is poignant when we 
remember how quickly we, tao, forget His 
wondrous acts of mercy toward us. 

Lest I forget Gethsemane, 
Lest I forget Thy agony, 
Lest I forget Thy love to me, 
Speak to my heart from Calvary. 

TUESDAY— 

1 SEE MEN. — Mark 8:24. 

When Christ opens our spiritual eyes, at 
once we "see" our fellow human beings. 
Before our eyes were blinded to their con- 
dition of need. 

Word of God and inward Light, 
Wake my spirit, clear my sight. 



WEDNESDAY— 

Whosoever will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up HIS CROSS, and 
follow Me. — Mark 8, 34. 

Of what have we denied ourselves today? 
Has our cross been forgotten? Into what 
path of sacrifice have we followed Him? 

THURSDAY- 
MASTER, IT IS GOOD FOR US TO BE HERE. 

— Mark 9.5. 

How restful, how heart-warming, how 
altogether satisfying to be in the presence 
of our loving Saviour. Best of all, we may 
constantly remain there. 

FRIDAY— 

AND I SPAKE TO THY DISCIPLES THAT 
THEY SHOULD CAST HIM (DUMB SPIRIT) 
OUT; AND THEY COULD NOT. — Mark 9:8. 

Their impotence, when confronted by 
powers of darkness, must have brought 
much grief and shame to Jesus Who pub- 
licly rebuked them far lack of faith. There 
is no excuse for any Christian who daes 
not discharge his responsibility to sin-stricken 
souls by the power of the living God. 

SATURDAY— 

AND HE TOOK A CHILD ... IN HIS ARMS. 

— Mark 9:36. 

Could there be a more beautiful picture? 
Christ's love still encompasses all IIHIe chil- 
dren. How He must suffer over cruelties 
perpetrated today. 

Hark how He calls the tender lambs. 

And folds them In His arms. 



eently, when an open-air meeting 
was held in front of his home, he 
stood in the door where he could 
hear the group and join in the 

singing. 

* • * 

AFTER a year of indifferent health 
following a broken hip, Mrs. 
(Jessie) Charles Porter was pro- 
moted to Glory. Almost the first 
soldier enrolled at North Toronto 
f by Envoy Alf Steele, who took part 
in the funeral service), the departed 
warrior was an active soldier, often 
attracting persons to the Army by 
her solos in the open-air meetings. 
A sister of Archie Bain, North To- 
ronto's first sergeant-major, Mrs. 
Porter continued to take a keen 
interest in the corps up to the day 
of her passing. 

The funeral service was conducted 
by the Corps Officer, Captain B. 
Tillsley, assisted by Brigadier C. 
Everitt, who was stationed at the 
corps twenty-five years after its in- 
ception. Mrs. Captain Tillsley sang 
an appealing solo, Brigadier Everitt 
paid a tribute and also presided at 
the organ, and Envoy Steele offered 
prayer. The Captain gave an earnest 
Bible message. 

The Captain performed the com- 
mittal service, and assured those 
present that there would be a 
glorious reunion for those who were 
living lives well-pleasing in God's 
sight The husband, Charles, was 
promoted to Glory in recent years, 
and there are four sons to mourn 
the loss of a mother — Robert, 
John, Graham and David. H.P.W, 

» + * 
Tl/fRS. MARY ALLEN, who was 
•"■* converted in her youth, and had 
been a junior and senior soldier of 
the Gait, Ont., Corps, was recently 
promoted to Glory, Mrs. Allen had 
given faithful service in the local 
corps, and for the past ten years had 
been responsible for pub booming 
with The War Cry. Surviving are 
her husband, William, and two 
daughters, Gloria and Sylvia. 

As an indication of her prepared- 
ness to meet her Maker, Mrs. Allen 
a few years ago prepared an order 
of service for her funeral, and the 
suggestions contained were closely 
adhered to. The service was con- 
ducted by the Commanding Officer, 
Captain I. McNeilly, with Songster 
Leader and Mrs. B. French singing 
"Just a closer walk with Thee". The 
band played hymn tunes outside the 
chapel and at the graveside. The 
loved ones were committed to the 
Lord and all were reminded of the 
importance of being prepared for 
the day when God would summons 
them home or Jesus would come 
again. 



PASS THIS "WAR CRY" ON TO 

SOMEONE ELSE — THEN TRY 

TO PERSUADE THEM TO BUY 

IT REGULARLY. 



August 20, 1966 
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NEW MEMBER 
OF THE FAMILY 



Buying a dog is more than giving 

in to a wagging tail or a doleful 

look. Here are some tips on how 

to choose the right puppy for you. 



fiTUDDY, can't we take him 
■'-'home with us?" 
How many times have you heard 
that plaintive question as you've 
paused at a pet shop window? The 
youngster has spotted the cuddly 
puppies and it's love at first sight. 
But the parents are doubtful. One 
of the puppies, apparently sensing 
this, puts his nose to the glass and 
tries to lick the youngster's face. 
That's the one! 

Amid great excitement, the de- 
cision is made. Junior now has his 
puppy. And child, dog and parents 
live happily ever after. Or do they? 
Stop and think a moment. Would 
you buy the first shiny car you saw 
in a showroom window, just because 
it caught your eye? You'd want 
more facts before you took the 
plunge. Same when buying a pup — 
there are things to know before 
yielding to that natural impulse. 
Here are some suggestions: 

First point, who is the dog for? 
Older people generally prefer a 
quieter more sedate type — one who 
would be more suitable for a stroll 
in the park rather than chasing rab- 
bits in the woods. Children, on the 
other hand, have other things in 
mind. They just want a playmate 
and companion— a spirited pet, with 
the same inexhaustible energy they 
have, 

SIZE 

Second point, what size dog? A 
Great Dane may crowd -you, also 
needs space for exercise, and has a 
gargantuan appetite. And a Chi- 
huahua is all dog too — even though 
he can fit in your pocket! 

If you live in the country or sub- 
urbs, a larger dog may be your 
ticket. But apartment dwellers 
would do better to choose one of 
the smaller dogs—Pug, Dachshund, 
miniature Poodle and such. Most 
important: Will the dog spend most 
of his time indoors or out? No 
matter what breed you decide on, 
you'll have to choose between a 
male and female. The female is 
usually less expensive— but for good 
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reason: be prepared for puppies, 
unless you have her spayed or pen 
her up twice a year for three weeks, 
The male of the species is more rug- 
ged and sturdy, and less trouble as 
a pet. However, he tends to prowl 
about the neighbourhood more. But 
for some children — and parents, too 
—nothing but a "boy dog" will do. 

PEDIGREE 

Should your dog have a pedigree? 
Many prospective dog-owners are 
puzzled over the difference between 
a purebred and a mixed breed. 
What does this difference mean to 
you? A pedigree does assure that 
the dog you buy will look like its 
parents. The main reason for choos- 
ing a purebred is you know what 
you're getting. When you get a mon- 
grel or cross-breed pup, you take a 
chance on its parentage. It's almost 




impossible to predict what that tiny 
bundle of fur will look like when 
it's fully grown. But it may be just 
as cute, smart, affectionate, or brave 
as the purebred. In the long run it's 
the dog, not the pedigree, that 
counts. 

Have a special reason for getting 
a certian kind of dog. Don't forget 
that a good many dogs are "special- 
ists." If you want a watchdog, a 
German Shepherd may be your best 
choice. For elegance, nothing tops a 
Poodle. If hunting is one of your 
passions, you will certainly want to 
consider something like a Setter or 
Beagle. 

Once you have made a decision, 




rpHIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND school- 
■*• boys and schoolgirls have joined the 
ranks of volunteer teachers in Vene- 
zuela's nationwide literacy campaign. 
They plan to teach half a million adults 
to read and write within the next two 
years. 

Since 1959, 1,500,000 persons have 
become literate in Venezuela, and illit- 
eracy has dropped from 56.8 per cent 
to 11.09 per cent. In rural areas, young 
villagers are taught in special "farm 
schools" where they also receive train- 
ins •" modern methods of agriculture. 
* * « 

A CITY to be built and run by citizens 
between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen is going up in Rodovrc, a sub- 
urb of Copenhagen, as part of an experi- 
ment to adapt secondary school pro- 
grammes to conditions which will con- 
front young people when they leave 
school and start work. 



At present, aspiring architects, con- 
tractors, masons and carpenters are get- 
ting on-the-job experience constructing 
the town which will cover about eight 
acres. When completed, other youngsters 
from senior secondary schools will take 
over the operation of the town hall, 
bank, post office, cinema, theatre, etc. 

The project to establish Rodovrc as 
an experimental centre was authorized 
last year by the Danish Parliament. 
The centre is being built under Min- 
istry of Education auspices, with the 
co-operation oi employers' organizations 
and trade unions. 

The sehool in Rodovre will offer 10- 
month courses based on experimental 
programmes, prepared by edu- 
cators in collaboration with represen- 
tatives of government, trade and 
industry that give emphasis to eco- 
nomic and social problems. Plans for 
the town also include a church, three 
workshops for spare time activities, a 



you should examine the particular 
animal before you buy. Your local 
veterinarian can be especially help- 
ful at this point. Is he in good condi- 
tion? Check teeth, gums, ears and 
body for signs of weakness or de- 
formity. And pay particular atten- 
tion to his personality. A normal, 
healthy puppy is aggressively 
friendly, bright-eyed, alert. Beware 
of personality quirks that suggest 
the animal is sullen, nervous or shy 
of people. Remember you are about 
to take in a new family member! 

If you choose a dog with care the 
subject deserves, the tender scene at 
the pet shop window can have its 
happy ending after all! 



tunnel for industrial display, a viaduct, 
a traffic control tower and accomoda- 
tions for about 240 children from other 
parts of the country. 

* * ■* 

ANE of the longest "legs of coinci- 
^ dencc" on record came into the 
news in 1944 when Capt. William Clen- 
dcniel, the master of a merchant ship, 
was wrecked in a storm off the New- 
foundland coast. He was pinned on his 
bridge by a cargo beam which crashed 
from the mast. 

He had a wooden leg and when the 
boatswain and a seaman rescued him 
from the heavy beam, they had to un- 
strap his wooden leg which was left with 
the wreckage of the sinking ship. They 
helped the captain to a raft and were 
picked up by a British warship. 

In a Canadian hospital the captain's 
treatment included attempts at walking 
as soon as possible — but a makeshift 
leg proved of no use. 

One morning they were still trying to 
produce an artificial limb when the hos- 
pital had a call asking if they had any 
use for a wooden leg that had been 
picked up on a Newfoundland beach. 
They sent for the leg: it was the cap- 
tain's own, complete with shoe and sock 
suspender. 

The War Cry 



